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BENNO RABINOF 
VIOLINIST 


Booked for a Coast to Coast Tour Beginning in October 





SS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


en 


FEEDING THE PIGEONS IN ST. MARK’S SOUARE, VENICE. 
y 7 GS 5 > TP ) — $ . 
. , ; THE sleet ER TRIO. Doris Doe (right), Metropolitan Opera contralto, with her sister, Effie Doe Batten. 
Lisa, cellist, Greta, prantst, and Maria, violinist, with their teacher, Prof. Otakar Sevcik 


whom they will visit while on their coming tour of Europe 


HARRY KAUFMAN, 
of the 
New York. was tured al Curtis Institute of Music, and his son, 
ven at Hunter College at the Curtis Casimir. Mr. Kaufman sailed 
summer session, and was jor Europe in July to join Fritz Reiner, 
1t the Hotel Crovden who invited him to play Gershwin’'s 
last month by Clara Dellar. concerto in F on the program of works 
Ime. Swift reopened her studio on Sep- of American composers at the Interna- LILY PONS 
| aad wovemene te Roos , tional Music Festival t "ent y. : 1. - ; 
and resumes her classes in the ont ‘ ieee hep Venice, . and her teacher, Alberti di Gorostagia, 
OT oe tember & (Albert Petersen photo.) - : 
llege im Parts, photographed on the balcony 
of Mlle. Pons’ mother’s apartment. 


IRMA SWIF1 pramist and faculty member 


i 


tember I, 
principles of singing at Hunter ( 
on September 12 


FLORENCE STAGE 
yeling in the Austrian forests. Miss 
Stage is now in Berlin preparing new 
programs for America with her master, 
Emil von Sauer. She is to fulfill en- 
jagements in Bad Gastein (Tyrol, Aus- , 
tria) and play the Saint-Saéns concert SASCHA GORODNITZKI AND NIKOLAI SOKOLOFI 
\ f the young pianist’s recital at the Juilliard Summer 


Vo. 2 with the Vienna Symphony in the im a moment of relaxation after 
early fall School, New York City, August 4. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 








ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLin1st—Con pucToR—TEACHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York Ci 
Tel. GRamercy 5-6264 











EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing . 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 
CuLture Operatic Coacu 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Voice 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English, eo and German Song, 5 repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent E. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TeacHer oF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING * 
etropo! Opera Bh 1425 a a N. 
° marry - Ly te" 5 4. 
T : PEnnsylvanie 6-2634 and soon 1428 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 
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MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Established in N. Y City. 1961. Endorsed by 1500 

artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle "7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TRacHeR, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
TuHirp PressyTeriaAN Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York. N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





JOHN R. OATMAN 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 








FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO-——TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 

New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 71-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. el.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, CELuist 

MARIA HILGER, Viottnist 

GRETA HILGER, Pianist 

Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Frain Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


EDOARDO PETRI 
=a OF SINGING—ENDORSED aa 
AMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATO 
‘Met ropolitan Opera He use Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. one PEnn. 


—— 


6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: a 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 


. 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
In Speecu anv Sone 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 





EDWIN GRASSE 


VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO 

360 West 22nd Street, New York 

Phone: CHelsea 


SINGS 


3-6911 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ConpDUCTOR 
Member of Faculty Curtis aoe of Muste, 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. o i 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 51th Street 
New York City Telephone: Circle 17-6816 


Phils. 


y P 7 a, 








MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
York 


MME. 


New 





Organist at Sesquicentennial Expositi 
Piano, Orcanw and Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School .# Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 

SChuyler 44140. 
Personal address 601 West 140th Street 
el, AUdubon 3-1140 








COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 


The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 


panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musicar Courter, 
New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courier for one 

year and include the dictionary. 


113 West 57th St., 





MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or ganist 
TEACHER oF Voice-—PIANO 
Assistant to Wilbur A. Lwuyster in Sight Singing 
Metropolitan Opera Hou Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L. L, 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesber Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free ‘Scholerships. 


28 So. PorTLaND Ave., BRooKLYN, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

East 69th Street New York City 
Teleph : RHinelander 4-8623 


115 








JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Former! 
“A Maker o 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 


Lesso’ showi and holds good for a lim- 
wa of the Calin- i reeCheve ‘ees ~ “3 Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 


rite for no ries. Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 


tickets 
Opera . ° Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
ue. ~ Spaccuadinameias Auditions by Appointment Only 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. Formerly Leading Seprano Metropolitan 
Opera House — 
Teacher of noted artists 


Authority on Vorce Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 























1425 Bonteeg, - ne 








FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 


VOL. CV—NO. 11 
WHOLE NO. 2735 


PA aang weekly by Musical Courier Company, Inc., a West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second 


Matter January 8, 1883, at the Post Office at New York, , = under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity College of Musie 


ondon ) 
Address Secy., St. George, 8. I. 





Authorized Local 
( 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C 


FRANK TAURITZ 


1, IvTaLiaN, SPaNiIsH and GERMAN 
rates 


N; LANGUAGE Coacn. Reasonable 
1342-76th St., Brooklyn, N. Y “Tel. BE nhurst 6-6146 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — oo-wntuamaed 
Auth produ tio ym and a athi 
Ex any 








rity on voice 
t 


RA enswood 8-6965 


VOICE 


: MARGOLI cul 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


»>SHAFFNER 


7 SOPRANO — Boloist 8t. Bartholomew's Chureh 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-115 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Paivats anp Cass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 











New York 














CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


Address: Le Mesa, Calif. 


caroline, Q) WE sisinin 


SUsq. 7-4950 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


60 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: 
4 W. 40th St. 
N. Y. C. 


WARFORD *:::- 


PAGANUCCI 


OPBRATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384@ or CIrcle 17-9636 for Appointment) 


i ¢ KINGSBURY- CERATI 


Voice — Stace Tecuaee _ ee 


Compan, 


“CHelsea 3.7786 


mgcrrn 








0 n 
N 70. Seventh Pood he York 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


OLGA G. SACERDOTE 


OOL OF OPERATIC ART 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Develoy Concert R tory 
ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL 











———, AND 


FINE 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgégt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


DaNce PEDAGOGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
srudion | 5o2 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Clrcle 7-4780 














N Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. New York City 
8. Studio 717 Tel.: ClIrcle 7-0187 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


MME. TROTIN 


Author of “Key To MUusIcIANSHIP” 
Forms Musicians (Singers and Players) 

On sale by mail only, 805 Carnegie Hall, New York 
For appointment, Tel. UNiversity 4-380 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 














Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist—Accompanist—Coach 
Teacnep oF Piawo 

Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


cuze or Many Prominent aoe 
KIMBALL * BUILDING CAGO 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
Phone CIrcle 7-1953 





Sherman Square 








Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1933-1933 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-295 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


Operatic and Concert 
V fel 0 L Singer—Vocal Teacher 
= Mr. Nola can train a 


wer from the primary 
rudiments of voice culture to the highest aol ad a 
tion. Free Voice Trial. Stvupio 60 8T ALL, 
New Yor«. Tel.: ClIrele %- 4726 or STiliwell. 4- TTT} 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-17732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. 2. Firzsimons, Publ., 508 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 




















MR. and MRS. 


Henry HouvenHHUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 

809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 


Tel. ClIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.””—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Stupio: 215 W. 75th &t., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


ZFEROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
Personal inaiaaindaes “iiten Horton 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupios 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radi 
Appointment only: 1/1 West 7lst St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


ELLEN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Chureh and U: Thee. 


M 
412 Fifth Ave, N. Y¥. C 




















Columbia 
Chicago 








jirector of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years ay om director Dept. Eastman Sebool 
Vocal Gonth—Thesey as ‘and 'C Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Tl Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 46-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
210 East 77th St., New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
New York Riverside 9-0562 











Soprano 


Concerts 




















708 Carnegie Hall, 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Orera—Concert—RECITAL 
Management: R, Toret Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C. 








Tel. SUs. 7-1152 
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“Not all may become Artists, 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 


T 
HAGGERTY-SNELL! re2¢he", of. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
OpeRA—ORrATORIO—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 


HATTIE MAN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


but everyone can 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
N. Y. City 


Address—15 West 11th St., 
ADOLPH PICK 


vr PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
scher Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
"dae Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R * THOMP SON PIANIST 


ie Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. ClIrcle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JospPHINE LuccHEsP, EMILY Day, 
McCorp, Hau STILES, CLAIRE 
145 West 80th St., 

Phone SUsquehanna 








Chicago 











NANCY 
ALCEE, ETC. 
New York 

17-7763 


¥DANIELL 





Rudimentary Training for Beginners 
Specialist in Voice Placing 
110th St., 


131 W. N.Y.C. 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 


Studio: Tel. MOnument 2-0777 








NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Advaiced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 

160 W. T3ep St., New Yorx City 


KANE fs cess 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
TeacHer or Voice 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


Lawrence, Kansas 





New York 





University of Kansas 


D’AMICO 


TENOR AND DiRECTOR 
VocaL TEACHER AND Coacu 
255 West 90th St., N SChuyler 4-4550 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
500 Kimball Hall, sae (American Conservatory) 











EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
59 West 76th St., New York. SUs. 7-7144 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 


~ourse 
EFFA ELLIS ee. 
103 East 86th St NEW YORK CITY 








VICTOR DAMIANI 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 











BUY IN YOUR 





When You Want Anything in Music 


HOME TOWN 
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Munich Opera Festival 


Has Parsifal Restoration 


Ring Cycle in Tranformed New Settings — Mozart Opera 
Series Gains Success for Beecham 
By ALBERT NOELTE 


Munich.—Having just completed a cir- 
cuit of the globe, | arrived in Geneva and 
there found myself confronted with a weighty 
problem: should I follow my aesthetic in- 
clinations (and, incidentally, my original 
itinerary) and turn a little south to Florence 
and Rome, or should I give in to a rather 
violent craving for some good, solid music- 

* drama and turn northeast, whence the lure of 
the Munich Opera Festival beckoned ? 

The question was decided for me partly 
by the excessive heat in Italy, partly by the 
profound respect I harbor for my obliga- 
tions toward the Musical Courier. Duty and 
a thirst for something more compelling than 
Italian sun and wine prevailed, and here | 
am again in this loveliest and most charming 
of all cities. The joy of arrival was not 
even tempered by the prospect of having to 
attend a performance of Parsifal the same 
day. 

Parsifal, once the sole prerogative of 
Bayreuth, has become one of the main at- 
tractions of the Munich festival. True, I, 
too, was once of the opinion that the pro- 
found effectiveness of this work was largely 
dependent upon the Weihe des Ortes which 
Wagner with somewhat fanatical persistence 
claimed for it, but experience has proven to 
me that a performance as nearly perfect as 
human effort can make it, is more than 
equal to the exclusiveness of the place. The 
performance in Munich is indeed an event 
which borders on the ritual. This is not 
only due to Leo Pasetti’s immaculately beau- 
tiful stage settings, but even more so to 
Hans Knappertsbusch’s profoundly impres- 
sive interpretation of the score. 


An Impressive ConpucTOR 

Knappertsbusch, not only in this work, 
but also in the musical interpretation of the 
entire Ring, has reached that rare state 
where the personality of the conductor and 
the spirit of the work seem identical. One 
is never startled by certain idiosyncrasies of 
the dominating personality at the conductor’s 
desk, by dynamic explosiveness which is often 
mistaken for temperament, nor amazed by 
halting rubati which are mostly but a poor 
disguise for the preparation of the ensuing 
tempi; one is only deeply moved by the ease 
of the musical flow, by the coincidence of 
dramatic action and musical accent, and at 
the end by the seeming simplicity of the 
whole. No supreme effort has made itself 
felt at any point, and yet, at the end, the 
last word has been said. The finality leaves 
no unstilled desires. 

Such is the Knappertsbusch of today, and 
in this light he appears to me, who has been 
an active participant in what is generally 
spoken of as Munich’s greatest era of opera 
production. With this is meant the time be- 
fore the devastating war, when Hermann 
Levy, Ernst von Possart or Felix Mottl 
were at the helm with well-nigh unlimited 
means at their disposal, supplied by the 
Bavarian King’s private purse. But on the 
basis of my own experience I can truly say 
that the Munich Opera was at no time better 
organized, that at no time had it a finer en- 
semble, nor a greater general style of inter- 
pretation than it has today, under the leader- 
ship of Baron von Franckenstein as Gen- 
aralintendant and Hans Knappertsbusch as 
musical director. And this in the face of the 


most harassing curtailment of funds at all 
ends, imposed by the Government. 

Indeed, the standard of production in 
recent years has not shown any inclination to 
follow the general downward trend; it has, 
on the contrary, maintained with admirable 
determination a decided upward tendency, 
overcoming serious obstacles at times, until 
it has reached a nearly perfect state today, 
which may safely be proclaimed as a climax 
in the history of opera production. 

STANDARDS AT THE OPERA 

Such a statement seems not untimely or 
superfluous to one who is being constantly 
harassed by the old-timers’ whine after the 
great days of opera. These days were never 


Aida Elaborately 


greater than they are at present, and if 
there is a differentiation, it is entirely in 
favor of the present with its almost uncanny 
stage-craft, its formerly hardly dreamed-of 
possibilities for heightening the illusion and, 
above all, its finer style of singing. 

The quality of the ensemble is also at 
least as high as any within memory ; in fact, 
| cannot remember when the Munich Opera 
had such a number of really beautiful voices 
as it can boast today. And as the general 
style of singing in Germany has improved 
marvelously within the past decade, and as we 
have—in spite of the deplorable influences 
of the unlovely Sprechgesang—developed 
what may safely be called a German canti- 
lena, it may be permitted to consider the 
point in favor of the present as proven. 

After these preliminaries it seems hardly 
necessary to dissect the individual perform- 
ances in detail, particularly as in Munich not 
the accomplishment of the individual but 
that of the entire vocal, instrumental and 
technical ensemble is the deciding factor. 
The difference between individuals lies, at 
least at present, not so much in the quality 
of execution which is, generally speaking, 
on an unusually high level throughout, but 

(Continued on page 10) 


Produced 


at Soldiers Field, Chicago 


35,000 in Audience Greet Singers and Pageantry Vociferously 


By RENE 


Cuicaco.—35,000 persons were present at 
Soldiers Field August 28, when Alfredo 
Salmaggi presented his Chicago outdoor 
company in Aida. Only the south end of the 
huge stadium was used. On the field that 
has accommodated the Dempsey-Tunney fight, 
the Notre Dame-Southern California and 
Army-Navy football games, the Chicagoland 
music festival, and the post-Olympic games, 
was erected a stage decorated only with a 
few pillars, a sphinx, a pyramid, and two 
large camels on either side. On the field 
itself was the orchestra, headed by Giuseppe 
Creatore. 

During the Triumphal 
stage and field were used. The cast, chorus, 
ballet and band, were on the stage but 
mounted horsemen raced all around the field 
and came to a standstill within a few feet 
of the audience. Hundreds of supers fol- 
lowed the procession and towards the end a 
group of horsemen escorted: two elephants 
and two camels. As the scene ended, the 
audience cheered with justified enthusiasm. 

Open-air opera is not a novelty in this 
country but it was the first time that Chicago 
was given opportunity to witness this sort 
of entertainment. 

It must not be assymed, however, that the 
performance of Aida was only a_ huge 
pageant. The cast was made up of fine 
singers. The chorus, mostly recruited from 
the Civic Opera, with the addition of the 
Mundy choristers, sang gloriously. The 
ballet, also from the Civic Opera, added ma- 
terially in making the performance praise- 
worthy in every respect. Mr. Creatore held 
his forces well in hand. The cast included 
Pasquale Amato, an old favorite who has 
never been forgotten here, and his Amonasro 
was greeted with much applause. Anna 
Leskaya was the Aida. She is a young wo- 
man endowed with a voice of lovely quality 
and is picturesque on the stage. Her début 
here marks a new epoch in her career. 

Dreda Aves, was Amneris. A newcomer 
here, Miss Aves made a deep impression 
upon her listeners. She, too, looks well on 


Scene, both the 


DEVRIES 


the stage and her acting as well as her sing- 
ing was excellent. Pasquale Ferrara as 
Rhadames, sang Celeste Aida especially well. 
Nino Ruisi was satisfactory as the High- 
Priest, and the balance of the cast was homo- 
geneously good. 

To conclude, the performance of Aida was 
highly entertaining. When one considers 

(Continued on page 8) 


Molinari to Conduct in San 
Francisco Next Winter 

SAN Francisco, CAt.—A _ statement has 
been made by J. B. Levison, president of the 
San Francisco Musical Association, to the 
effect that Bernardino Molinari is to con 
duct the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra during the last half of the winter series 
of concerts. Molinari will be in San Fran- 
cisco during the absence of Issay Dobrowen, 
regular conductor of the San Francisco Or- 
chestra, who is engaged as guest conduc- 
tor both of the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. The San Francisco orchestra sea 
which will be given in the New War 
Memorial Opera House, starts early in No- 
vember and is to continue for a period of 
ten weeks. Twenty-eight concerts are to be 
presented in all, which is about half the 
number given in former years. However 
the association feels satisfied that the pub 
lic will appreciate a short season rather than 
be deprived of its symphony concerts en- 
tirely. The decision to curtail the season is 
due to the present economic aria 
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son, 


Latest Richard Strauss 
Opera 


(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 


The B. Z. am Mittag 
claims to know that Richard 
Strauss’ next opera will not be, after all, 
the long awaited Arabella (whose premiére 
has been scheduled for Dresden next June), 
but a buffo work with a libretto by Stefan 
Zweig, adapted from Ben Jonson’s The 
Silent Woman. If this news is true, Strauss 
evidently has not let himself be frightened 
by the fate of Mark Lothar’s Lord Spleen, 
a work based on the same old English com- 
edy, but now less than two years after its 
first production, consigned to oblivion. 
Herpert F. PEYSER. 


BERLIN. (Berlin 


newspaper ) 


Heat and Tone Waves 


Mark London’s 


““Droms”’ 


Varied Programs and Miscellaneous Performances—Wittgen- 
stein Plays Ravel—Orchestra in Shirt Sleeves 


By MICHEL 
Wagner concert of 
season, which Sir Henry 
included extracts from 
Lohengrin, Tristan, Meistersinger and the 
Ring, with Florence Austral singing Isolde’s 
Narration, and (with Walter Widdop) the 
Love Duet from the Twilight of the Gods. 
The splendor of her upper register is won 
derful. There is probably at the moment 
few other singers who can give to the music 
of Wagner’s heroines more thrilling reso 
nance. 

The Tschaikowsky program had _ only 
moderate success, its performance being han- 
dicapped, in the main, by the too pronounced 
restraint of Sir Henry Wood in the Patheé- 
tique, and of Arthur Catterall in the violin 
concerto in D. If any of Tschaikowsky’s 
compositions can be described as more char 
acteristic than the others, it is these two 
particular numbers. Mme. Tatiana Maku- 
shina sang the Air des Adieux with consid- 
erable warmth and intelligence. She seemed 
ent'rely unaffected by the intense heat, 
which is more than can be said for the or- 


Lonpon.—The first 
the Promenade 


Wood conducted, 


MASKIEWITZ 


chestra, although it is evident that it suffers 
chiefly from under-rehearsal 

The Bach-Handel night was better, those 
two composers being suited almost ideally to 
the temperament of conductor and players. 
Robert Murchie gave, at times, a near- 
virtuoso performance of the B minor suite. 
Sir Henry Wood displayed considerable dis- 
cretion in the accompaniment, in spite of 
or two lapses. Eda Kersey scored a 
success with the lovely A minor violin con 
certo. Elsie Suddaby, soprano, Keith Falk- 
ner, baritone, and G. D. Cunningham, or 
ganist, all contributed to what has proved to 
be one of the best evenings so far. 


one 


BriTISH AND BEETHOVEN 


The all-British concert was only mildly 
interesting : the changes that are taking place 
in the orchestra being detrimental, to 
the least. The brass section has shown the 
effect of the shifts, but worst of all is for 
the B.B.C. to deprive themselves of the 
best tympanist in the country, C. Bender, 
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THREE SCENES FROM WAGNER’S RING CYCLE AS PRESENTED IN MUNICH 


DIE WALKURE 
Hunding’s Hut (Act I) 


DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
Hall of the Gibichungs (Act I) 


GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
Rhine Scene (Act III) 


DIE 
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THe TREND OF TONAL CREATION 


Is Music Retracing Its Steps or Advancing with Epochal Strides?—Impressions and Examples As a Guide 
By ANATOL RAPOPORT 


. f 2032 A. D.. that a but on the contrary, the most “revolutionary” ize Effect dnd Substance and distinguish — the contrapuntal laws does not affect their 
[x -— = x a broth % pace Bera of them insist on retreating to classic and them from each other. coal independent growth), the chords were 
ung musicai genit -COIVE . « . > reec 
dous ovations witt 1 his latest piano com- even almost aggre —, seedy ea GENIUS AND EvoLuTIon ~ i i lala lll alc 
position. The piece was unusually short, — eas tor Go romanticists. To be The three factors which constitute the es- of the combination C-E-G as an integral 
and the young man’s concerts were merely most = ao harmonic: and orchestral sence of all music are rhythm, melody, and means of expression, instead of a convenient 
numberless repetitions of this composition sure, ee er ntical with that in harmony (named in the order of their pene- (because of its consonance) meeting point of 
amid cheers and demands for more. The idiom : Hog 2 ing othe expressed, t but then tration into the consciousness of man). To three melodies, one stopping on C, one on E, 
people would not leave until they had heard which those for 1 orchestral idiom are, after show more clearly what “to constitute the and one on G, that he began to improvise 
the thine hundreds of times. They would — the ——— of E ffect, which is page essence” is, the following distinction could over it, alter it, chromatize it, add to it the 
not let the composer play anything else. my fall Wh: at will remain ? The C major be made: It is known that music has other seventh and the ninth and later the eleventh. 
Meanwhile a centenarian and musical vet att heard by the expiring mate in factors, such as dynamic power, tempo, tone TRACING THE TRIAD 
eran was dying in Salzburg, mourned and 2032 A. D.? — color, etc., but these do not constitute the il te taal i ee Ee 
' ; ig eer , : on ae sssence for the simple reason that a frag- onsider the tremendous role played by 
revered by all. Rumors of the young pian It seems the arguments of both sections essence | typmeny eae ized as identi- the triad in Beethoven. Examine any one of 
’s glory reached him, and with hardly of the pessimists are identical, and they dif- ment of music may be —— ogg Sy eclestas: Mamie ¢ len aad ameain. hi die 
lips he expressed the wish to hear fer only in their definition of terms. One cal where ae factors a “ — J - F ickeor Sel pconedined: an. lo te. e- 
group claims that the piling up of Effect, as instance, W oer 8 ia cs ee ftly (dy Bom § passionata. The Moonlight Sonata (first 
was the development of musical composi- ment is playec ; y or so / a sud lent outvenenta) is the C dhasp aulnes 
tion since the time of Monteverde, cannot quickly or slowly (tempo), by violins or triad arpeggiated. The Hammerklavi (op 
\ € ; trombones (tone color), it is still recognized riad arpeggiated. e Hammerklavier (op. 
be considered as progress. With them to [ot ee On th her hand. any change 106) is the B flat major triad; the third 
seek new ways in the Substance is to begin 5 identical ae a ee oe age? ge symphony is the E flat major triad; the 
to move. The other claims that the piling Ry it reser og: nes eas ar a an. fifth symphony is the C minor triad with 
up of Effect is progress in the wrong di- rnd variation. The question remains only one neighboring tone—A flat (if we ex- 
whether change of key has an effect upon a_ tract the repeating eight notes and reduce the 
musical fragment. It is said that Chinese theme to melodic progression, we have G-E 
do not recognize a transposed melody. For flat—A flat—AG-E flat—C). The ninth 
those who are endowed with absolute pitch, symphony begins with the D major or minor 
key plays a vital part in the mood of a Chord, and without its third at that. 
composition. But this question we may drop i he same with Bruckner. — The fourth 
BacH AND His LEcAC a. Sranaiik (Romantic) symphony is built on the E 
; . Re ie _s flat triad; the third on the D minor triad; 
4 composer who has gained in anions And so the Substance of music may be said tl t] 
steadily since the days of Mendelssohn is to be its rhythm (the division units of pro- a a Why dhe while Wikaw te a: tiles 
’ . i f : F ‘ 
a gt aes mig 0 re Think of the Sword motive; Gold motive ; 
Bach. | loday Eee RE? 's Sie melocy Rhine (Nature) motive; Siegfried’s Horn 
name is identical (the “horizontal motive; Slumber motive; Hunding motive ; 
with t he utmost Progression 1ntO Walhalla motive; the Ride of the Valkyrs. 
unselfishness and time), and its har- And later? In Germany, H. Riemann, a 
the highest alteu mony (the “vertl- scientific researcher in the field of harmony 
ism Serious cal” dimension). If and the acoustics of modulation, inspired ; 
youth of today we examine the re great many composers, especially Max 
finds some thing ap spective importance — Reger, who succeeded in wining a primary 
pealing im the awl ol place among modern composers without hav. 
poselessness of art ing written a single inspired melody, because 
he understood perfectly the acoustical rela- 
tions between triads as integral forms of 
zontal) leading expression. Then there is Debussy with his 
oniinat dishgure a musical augmented triad, and Scriabin with his chord 
develof P tragment much built on fourths, and here we are in our 
nt of post- . more than changes own days. 
Bachian times, ; in rhythmical — or This has been the harmonic development. 
beginning with his harmonic leading The growth of the orchestra has been elabo 
ontempor- his is because our rated upon by all musical historians and has 
ary, Handel, has rhythmic and_har- only to be mentioned in this essay, which 
ay -— sme - | Ries d at Effect monic means are deals chiefly with the Substance of music. 
Mu ge ia SJuite in contrast far more limited The rhythmical development has unfor- 
. eae a to the modest and than our melodic  tynately (or fortunately) not gone very 
hree hundred y aes » reserved Bach, means. Compare far, because the sense of rhythm in us is 
oO SS aoe SS Handel was the the number of har still quite primitive, and we cannot under 
ger Musical Substance . oe age Richard Strauss of momc —accompant stand any but the most simple rhythms. Our 
Pessimists are d led in th opinion his time As a ments which may ultra modern composers continue to write 
ne half believes that v nm oving conductor he was be added to a given contentedly (with few exceptions) in 4/4 
inywhere, and the ot! li ea Vv received with ova- m¢ lody with the and 6/8 time 
right but getting nowhere at all. tions: as a com ; re . : number of melodies We have seen above that both harmony 
losoj serve careful considera- poser he was recog- RICHARD ; which may be com- and rhythm are comparatively subordinated 
ti wr if are to seek a way out Of ined in the cleri- posed to a given to the horizontal melodic leading, which is 
this allegedly unpleasant situation, we must 64) and social worlds. His operas espe harmonic basis. Need one remind the reader 
cially held sway and were performed all of the times when musicians improvised over 
over the continent. But Effect is born only a simple figured bass? Who does not know 
to be surpassed by stronger ones, leaning on the old Passacaglia and Chaconne forms 
previous experience. After the theatrically with their endless variations over a bassi 
naive Handel, came the dramatically sophis- ostinato? 
ticated Beethoven After him came the In approximately the same relations stand 
musical playboy, Weber, a trifle vulgarized, the possibilities of rhythm to the possibilities 
but still winning the public, this time by way of melody. We may safely assume, there 
of the footlights. His elementary ideas of fore, that harmonic and rhythmical combina 
the theatre were enlarged to colossal dimen tions are limited to a certain extent. It is 
sions, thoroughly refined and ennobled by the this “certain extent” that the composers from 
gigantic Wagner. And when Wagner grew the time of Bach down have been trying to 
a little stale, and the young people began to expand. Their unconscious motto has been 
complain that the Ride of the Valkryies is ‘Freedom of Modulation and of Rhythm” 
nothing but a succession of triads, that (see Liszt). Their means of expression was 
Tristan and Isolde is just a chromatic scale, improvisation, but it was one quite different 
ng given to tl hanges in the musical idion that the Bacchanale in Tannhauser is merely from the improvisation of Bachian times 
the last decades ?” a collection of diminished seventh chords; The improvisations of pre-Bachian time were 
And they argu then, up comes Wagner’s musical nephew, all melodic. The virtuoso improviser was 
Looking back o cognized (Is; Richard Strauss, and takes that same triad 
canonized) “revolutions” in musical history, (a C wonecagh one at that) and harmonizes it est number of independent and perfect melo 
we find three violent ones, one in the XVII, as follows: C in C major, E in A major, G dies into one contrapuntally-harmonic whole 
one in th nd one in tl 1 in E flat ae (see his Festliches Praelu The other (Lisztian) type was the play on 
turies: 1 all nnected chiefly dium). I also call to the attention of those the relations between chords as such. 
with the creation nev The first who are familiar with the works of Max In the post-Bachian days, the chord ceased 


marks the end of ict and the beginning Reger his variations on a Mozart theme with 4, 4, just a knot, an incidental meeting point *RANZ LISZT AT THIRTY 


of free counterpoint, which 1: passed into its most complicated harmonization of the 5; paralleled running independent melodies. 
With the advent of homophony, the chord 


homophony; the second (neo-classicism) it most simple melody imaginable. 

troduces the sonata and creates the modern I can go along this line indefinitely, de- assumes a very conspicuous position. While naked body, if you will, which may be clothed 

symphony orchestra; the last (romanticism) scribing how Hindemith plays Bach’s _Two playing the humble part of accompaniment jp the glittering clothes of Effect. 

finds expression in improvisatory forms, in Part Inventions, namely one voice in ( in the duration of a composition, it began to ; Me : Ee : 

fact does it by paying less attention to form major, the other in A flat major, etc., etc., assert itself boldly in introductions and in WuHere MeELopy ENTERS n 

and laying more stress on conten Its etc.—I say indefinitely, because one may postludes as the accentuation of the mood. Let us then trace the development of 

great means of expression are the sym-_ speculate on the future, as well as contem- It is upon this “frozen” chord that the whole melodic thought since Bach. Quite disre- 

phonic poem and the music drama; and the plate the present. In fact one may speculate modern harmonic development takes place garding the decline of contrapuntal art, 

names associated with these are Berlioz, und speculate up to the great C major event For when musical motion was governed by which took place during the homophonic 

Liszt, Strauss and Wagner of 2032 A. D., with its appeal to the public contrapuntal laws, the chords were strictly period, we shall analyze the behavior of the 
The representatives of the whole string of that nebulous time. dependent on the movement of the melodies; melody itself as a medium of expression. 

of modernistic schools, however, have not However, instead of guessing, let us try but when the harmonic laws superseded the It is true that Schubert has reached hs — 

only failed to present any new forms at all, to find some uniting factors which character- former (the fact that they originated from melodic contours a charm equal to that o 


rection. With them to seek new ways in 
the Substance is to change the course. 

Whatever the case may be, let us trace 
the path as far backward as we can and see 
at what point the Substance ceased to de- 
velop and the Effect to pile up. 


each of these 
three factors, we 
: They are wont to . , , find that 
appiau : look up to it, esp 
appeare 1 t Hm + all because the 
old, and a blissful smile crey an tea trend of 


changes 
in’ melodic (hori 


th 


decide whether we are simply to start going 


to agree with the first 
the more intricate 
ing the course 
1 agree with the sec- 
md hal sut if we are to disagree with 
both parties, 1. e., 1 assume that we are 
getting somewhers hat whether we get 
there or not hardly matters, let us call our 
selves optimists and indulge in sweet ina 
! appealing activity 

wnates 
The symptoms, 1 1a aid to forecast 
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one who understood to combine the great- 
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Bach, even if he was somewhat hampered 
by the strophic form, whereas Bach was ab- 
solutely free. 3eethoven has certainly 
reached Bach’s grandeur; Schumann his in- 
timacy; Chopin his melancholy; Mozart his 
virtuosity of voice leading; Brahms _ his 
depth. But where shall we find a composer 
of post-Bachian days that would combine all 
those qualities, as they were combined in 
Bach, making him the most characteristic 
of all composers? 

The reader who might wish to challenge 
my circumlocutions (unfortunately they can- 
not be proved with logic, since they deal with 
art), will do well to hear Bach as he is 
played today by, say, a great string soloist 
and a great pianist. I would call the atten- 
tion of the listener especially to such intimate 
pieces as Sarabandes, the middle movements 
of concertos, etc. The perfect and philo- 
sophical resignation that reigns in this music 
touches the most profane listener as no other 
art, perhaps, is capable of doing. And this is 
not in spite but because the music was written 
two hundred years ago. This music is “no 


RICHARD STRAUSS 

longer stale.” In it we find the joy of re- 
membering something completely forgotten, 
the joy of resurrection and rejuvenation. We 
worship it as a lost art, as we worship the 
stained glass in the Cathedral of Milan, as 
the old musician in Salzburg worshipped the 
C major scale. 

Just one more question, and we are near 
the end. Is it, perhaps this “freshness” of 
the very ancient that stimulates the repre- 
sentatives of modern schools, particularly 
Stravinsky, Hindemith, and Schénberg to 
return to the contrapuntal style of Bach, 
write for simple string and chamber orches- 
tras and even compose oratoriums? And is 
this return to mark a new Renaissance, 
where we shall get down to fundamentals 
and work on the Substance instead of piling 
up Effect? What shall it be? The discard- 
ing of the twelve semi-tone tempered scale, 
patented by Bach and_ rediscovered by 
Schonberg, and the creation of new tone 
systems to meet the demands of the com- 
plexities of modern souls? Or shall we re- 
turn to the Greek tetrachords? To make it 
stronger, suppose Bach had never existed or 
was completely unknown, and then suppose 
one would appear with a St. John’s Pas- 
sion or the B minor Mass or the glorious 
modern piano arrangements of the thunder- 
ing organ fugues or with the simple English 
Suites with their freshness, sincerity, inno- 
cence? Would he be as popular as the young 
man with the C major scale? 

One is reminded of the Renaissance, when 
the whole upward swing of culture resulted 
from the movement to skip over the ages 
back to Classical Greece. The Renaissance, 
especially in music, was, properly speaking, 
a tendency to save art from “vulgarization.” 

“Vulgarization,” however, is nothing but 
the expression of the present, while the 
whole past, especially the remote past, is 
conceived in a noble light. The Present is 
near. We see all its wrinkles and blemishes. 
The Past is blurred. So is the Future. We 
see only its contours, and as such they are 
not ugly. 


Brooklyn School of Music Educa- 


tion Offers Scholarships 


The Brooklyn School of Music Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., which opens on Octo- 
ber 3, announces three free scholarships, one 
in voice, the others in piano and violin. Ap- 
plications should be mailed at once to the 
director, Carolyn M. Cramp, Ocean 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The voice depart- 
ment is headed by Amy Ellerman and Cal- 
vin Coxe; piano courses are under Ethel 
Tozier; and those in violin, under Sidney 
Shapiro. The school also offers organ and 
music supervision courses 
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Hollywood Bowl Concerts End 


Wallenstein Plays Cello Concerto Under Stock — Samson 


and Delilah Presented With Paul 


Althouse 


and Los Angeles Artists as Soloists 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Metaphorically speak- 
ing, the city has drunk its summer cup of 
music, for the eleventh season of symphonies 
under the stars at the Hollywood Bowl has 
come to a close. If one were to prophesy 
from the dregs, some pleasant and some un- 
pleasant deductions must be made. Lacking 
official figures of attendance and receipts for 
season books and nightly box-o.fice count- 
ings, judgment must be reserved and perhaps 
withheld altogether in the absence of detailed 
showings. Notwithstanding the fact that 
preparations and artists’ engagements were 
started late and thereby from a_ limited 
choice of available personalities, an excel- 
lent list was assembled: to mention only con- 
ductors, Harty, Hertz, Lert, Molinari, Stock 
and Wallenstein. Some preéminent soloists, 
however were lost, as it was, by undue de- 
lays of decision. Despite the severe com- 
petition of fourteen days of Olympic Games 
and some weeks of decidedly cool evening 
weather, total attendance should mount to 
an impressive figure. The chief criticism to 
be levelled against Manager Glen Tindall 
is an undue inclination toward popular pro- 
grams in order to appeal to the musical 
mass-mind. Program standards have de- 
clined steadily under his three-year régime 
and were and are not of the level achieved 
before he took charge of business affairs. 
This tendency is causing considerable com- 
ment and has militated against attendance 
and interest in circles that may not prove 
numerically so strong, but is representative 
of opinion and influence. Unfortunately, 
financial results have not borne out Man- 
ager Tindall’s policy of small faith in pub- 
lic appreciation of vital and interesting pro- 
grams. His curb on symphonies and even 
moderately modern works, has not produced 
the wished-for monetary results. As a con- 
sequence, one Or more post-season concerts 
will be played in order to cover a deficit, 
the amount of which has not been indicated. 
Veteran Bowl patrons are convinced that a 
more varied vital, and fascinating repertoire, 
coupled with stronger promotion and pub- 
licity than put forward, would have been a 
sounder business and art policy. 

Individuals will not be called upon to meet 
the deficit, because the members of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra have underwritten fif- 
teen per cent. of the cost of the season and 
hope to recoup that amount by donating their 
services in the post-season concerts already 
mentioned; conductors, employees and auto- 
parking attendants doing likewise. Even 
the printers are showing a fine spirit of co- 
operation by furnishing programs for the 
extra events at cost price. If not a financial 
success, still the 1932 season, in the face of 
generally unfavorable circumstances, will 
end with a balanced ledger without the help 
of “angels” dragged down from the financial 
heavens by the heels. 

Frederick Stock directed the last four con- 
certs of the series, and with constantly wax- 
ing success and approval. Every director 
coming to the outdoor theatre in the Holly- 
wood hills requires some experience to adjust 
himself to the notable, if peculiar and not 
flawless acoustic conditions. The coming 
of the Chicago maestro, long hoped-for and 
delayed more than one season, proved a salu- 
tary occasion, which, for the good of the 
season, should have occurred earlier in the 
summer. Dr. Stock was not only admired 
and honored by players and public, but his 
was that singular, finer, more significant re- 
ception. He was accepted before he came 
and continued in that position, adding to 
that esteem especially with two performances 
which proved trying conductorial tasks 
Verdi’s Requiem and Samson and Delilah 
by Saint-Saéns. (The orchestra presented 
him with a silver bowl, a singular token of 
regard, accorded no other leader.) These 
were difficult undertakings owing to the fact 
that the chorus had not been given sufficient 
time to learn the works. As symphonic 
program-maker and interpreter, Dr. Stock 
would have been more fortunate of results 
had he been allowed to carry out his orig- 
inal program plans. However, this detri 
mental element of the season has been dealt 
with sufficiently. 

Signal success came to Dr. Stock in a 
particular manner when Alfred Wallenstein 
played his D minor concerto for cello and 
orchestra. Although limitation of rehearsal 
time handicapped this presentation (as it did 
others), withal Stock as the composer and 
Wallenstein scored a signal success. It is 
work of much more than profound writing 
skill and fullness of ideas. Unlike most 
compositions by conductors, this is an opus 
of emotional np ey convincing and sig- 
nificant in the largesse of its totality as well 
as in detail. It bespeaks the forceful per- 
sonality of its maker and no attentive lis- 
tener can have failed to wish for more hear- 
ings for the sake of arresting features that 


must be lost upon a single hearing. It is 
a work which tempts one to stop soloist and 
ensemble to hear intriguing passages time 
and again. 

Wallenstein gave a remarkable exhibition 
of virtuosic skill and superlative musician- 
ship. The glorious beauty of his tone roused 
hearers to prolonged ovations and an insist- 
ence upon three encores, in which he was ad- 
mirably supported by Mrs. Wallenstein at 
the piano. Incidentally, the audience was 
one of the largest of the entire season. 

The program began with Humperdinck’s 
Konig’s kinder overture (new here), the 
third Brahms symphony, and brought also 
the Johann Straussian Kaiser Walzer in a 
charming arrangement by the conductor. 

True to his otten manifested belief in the 
composers of this country, Dr. Stock de- 
voted an entire program to American music. 
Patronage and plaudits once more refuted 
those who cried for a more “popular” con- 
stellation of items. Hadley’s overture, In 
Bohemia, the Fandango by Emerson Whit- 
horne, Deems Taylor’s Looking Glass suite, 
a cycle of Three Paintings by Felix Borow- 
ski, the tone poem Traffic by Carl Eppert 
(third prize-winner in the 1932 NBC con- 
test) and MacDowell’s Suite op. 42 — 
to the good judgment of the director. Lack 
of space and the fact that these works have 
been reviewed before, prohibit further com 
ment. But it must be recorded how well 
the socalled old-fashioned romanticism of 
MacDowell has stood the test of time as 
well as the comparison with modern or- 
chestration. Needless to single out names, 
but this suite will still soothe and charm 
when dust lies thick on some other scores. 

The artistically thin veneer of “popular” 
program- making showed signs of wear be- 
fore the evening was over ere: the sec- 
ond-last concert. It offered Glazounoff’s 
Carnival overture, the Dohnanyi Suite op. 
19, Afven’s Swedish Rhapsody, and the bal- 
let music from Rubinstein’s Feramors, a bal- 
let version of Ravel’s Bolero closing. This 
was staged effectively, though differing from 
the original choreography, and brought hon- 
or to the ballet master, Jose Torres y Fer- 
nandez, who enacted the male lead, and 
Carola Alena dancing the “woman in the 
case.” Miguel Alonso Machado designed 
the stylized settings—three large fans on 
which Spanish holiday scenes were depicted 
in elementary colors. 

It was a happy idea to demonstrate Los 
Angeles vocal talent with the closing night's 
cast of Samson and Delilah. Only for the 
“strong man’ was an outside voice chosen, 
and that of Paul Althouse well measured 
up to his wonted dimensions of vocalism and 
expression. A decidedly pleasant surprise 
was occasioned by the lovely singing of 
Clemence Gifford, whose contralto artistry 
and poetic feeling have been chronicled re 
peatedly in these columns. As the high- 
priest, Tudor Williams likewise lived up to 
pronouncements made by this writer; les- 
ser roles being managed effectively by Wil- 





CHEAPER BERLIN 
OPERA 


BerLIN.—Reducing admission prices 
for 1932-33, the State Opera will 
charge $2.38 for its best seats, and 
the cheapest ones will be only thirty- 
ight cents. At the Municipal Opera 
the charges range from $1.87 down- 
ward. L. 











Harold Proctor, Alan 
Watson, Howard Swan and Charles 
Spear. Dr. Stock brought the Los Angeles 
Civic Chorus up to fine ensemble work and 
the Belcher Ballet provided a touch of color 
action in the bacchanale finale. All in all, 
a fair example of local benefited 
and welded by a_ baton could 
and coerce. 


liam Hargreaves, 


resources, 
that cajole 
ANGELES NOTES 

Space is lacking to list all the notable sum 
mer visitors who have come to rest, to see 
the Olympic Games, or to combine pleasure 
with business. According to Rudolf Reuter, 
Chicago pianist, business is good. He has 
been teaching here now for several summers 
in succession. 

\nother pianist who has 
porary resident with regularity Alexander 
Raab. He came to stay for a week, and 
will teach in San Francisco until the end of 
the summer. His winter activities here bid 
fair to be large this coming season, and stu- 
dents include a number of Eastern and Aus 
tralian professionals. 

Olin 
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Hotel 


Downes has come and 
critic of the New York 
down from San Francisco for three 
one every Friday, and the Biltmore 
music room was filled each time. 

Florence Galajikian, whose Symphonic In- 
termezzo won the fourth prize inthe N. B 
contest, too, is vacationing here. This com- 
position was programmed by Dr. Stock 
recently. 

Another summer guest who turns up per 
ennially, is Emerson Whithorne. He _ has 
completed a piano and violin sonata and re 
mained long enough to hear Dr. Stock 
a a at the Western premiére of his 

Fandango. De ou 


Traviata Attracts Large Throng at 
Bryant Park, New York 

More than 2,000 people heard the informal 
open-air presentation of Verdi’s Traviata at 
Bryant Park, New York City, on Septem 
ber 1. It was the fifth performance in the 
series of ten being presented there as part 
of New York’s Washington bicentennial 
celebration. 

Lola Monti-Gorsey 
great sympathy of a 
ing performance, her 


sang Violetta with the 
dramatically convine- 
splendid voice ringing 
out clearly above the traffic noises of the 
surrounding streets. Louis Sherman’s Al 
fredo was portrayed excellently, and the role 
gave him ample opportunity to fully display 
his admirable voice. Mario Valle, San 
Carlo veteran, sang Germont, a familiar 
characterization to New York opera-goers 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted E : 
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that the price of admission ranged from 
fifty cents to $2, then a bow in gratitude is 
due Impresario Salmaggi as he certainly 
gave more than he promised, and much more 
than the Chicago public had anticipated. 

Due to the artistic and financial success of 
Aida and Il Trovatore, Mr. Salmaggi will 
present three other operas at Soldiers Field: 
Carmen on September 10 and Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and I Pagliacci on September 11. 
Carmen brings Pasquale Amato as the tore- 
ador: Dreda Aves in the title part; and 
Giuseppe Radaeli of La Scala, Milan, as 
Don Jose. In Cavalleria, Anna Leskaya 
will sing both the roles of Santuzza and 
Nedda; Pasquale Ferrara is cast as Turiddu ; 
and Amato as Tonio. 
FoR HEADQUARTERS MusI 
FEDERATION 


NEW STRUCTURE 
CIANS 

It was reported last week that award of a 
contract for construction of the $100,000 
building for the headquarters of the Federa- 
tion of Musicians, to be erected on the site 
of the present structure, has been made to 
the John C. Ericsson Company. Razing of 
the old building has been started and con- 
struction is expected to begin at once. 

Hans Hess REtTurRNS 

The fall term of cello teaching in the 
Hans Hess studios opened on September 7 
Mr. Hess returned to the city from his sum- 
mer vacation and was at his studio on Sep- 
tember 3 for registration. 

Cuicaco Mus CoLLeceE Notes 

Ruth Gaetner writes from Cuba that she 
intends to return for a full season’s work 
with her teacher, Arch Bailey. Arthur Lind- 
blad, Anaconda, Mont., another Bailey pu- 
pil, has had several engagemeits through- 
out the West this summer. 

Viola Roth writes from Camp 
Burr Oaks, Wis., that the 
well attended; and _ that 
classes will broadcast again 
WCFL this season. 

Wanda Paul played recently 
ternational Club at the Ida 
University of Chicago. 

Alvina Palmquist, teacher and contralto, 
studied with Graham Reed during August 
Miss Palmquist is head of the vocal depart- 
ment of Sioux Falls College, S. D. 

Charles Demorest, of the organ faculty, 
spent August with his family at Greenville, 
Mich 

Ada Belle Files, now of St. Louis, 
visitor at the college last week. 

Frantz Proschowski has returned from a 
three-week fishing trip in Ontario, near 
Emo 

Marjorie Kloth, cashier at the college, has 
returned after a two-week visit with her 
sister at Carroll and Sioux City, Ia. 

Adelaide Anderson left for her home at 
Pocatello, Idaho, on August 28, after a four 
months’ study with Alexander Raab. Ken- 
neth Cummings, who has had Miss Ander- 
son’s large class in Pocatello during her ab- 
sence, returns to his position on the piano 
faculty at the college. 

Ruth Orcutt, former pupil of Edward Col- 
lins, now of the piano faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Kans., was a visitor recently. 

Phil Jorgensen is one of the first students 
o return to the city for the fall school term. 
fe was in Omaha and Lincoln and the 
Black Hills during the summer months, 
spending his time practicing and composing. 
Mr. Jorgensen held a scholarship last sea- 
son with Edward Collins. 

REUTER IN CALIFORNIA 
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Rudolph Reuter is engaged in teaching a 
special class of students in a, Angeles, 
which has been recruited from California, 
Arizona, Kansas, Illinois and other states. 
This is his seventh consecutive season on 
the Pacific Coast Mr. Reuter has been 

with the Philharmonic Orchestra on 
four occasions. A reception was given for 


sok nst 


MUSICAL 


him by the musicians of Santa Monica at the 
home of the pianist and pedagogue, Mrs. 
Arthur Gripp. One of those attending his 
class is Emily Boettcher, pianist of Chicago, 
who is to appear in recital before the Music 
and Arts Club of Santa Monica. Another 
reception for Mr. Reuter was given at 
the Hollywood Conservatory of Music. 


Story & CLARK BuiLpinG Sop 


Last week a syndicate purchased the Story 
& Clark building at 173 North Michigan 
Avenue, from Edward H. Story and _ his 
wife, of Pasadena, Cal. This structure was 
erected seven years ago by the Story & 
Clark Piano Company, of which Edward H. 
Story was then president. When Mr. Story 
retired and moved to the Pacific Coast, he 
purchased the land and building and leased 
it back to the company. Story & Clark oc- 
cupied the first floor for a few years but it 
now occupies space on the upper floors. The 
Chicago Title and Trust Company as trus- 
tee, took title to the property for the buy- 
ers, who are not connected with the piano 
concern. The price paid for the building 
was $603,000, probably this year’s largest 
real estate transaction. 


SaLMAGGI LEASES STUDEBAKER 


Alfredo Salmaggi, general director of the 
Chicago Open-Air Opera Company, an- 
nounces a ten-week season opera, to take 
place at the Studebaker Theatre beginning 
October 8 with Tosca (in Italian), and to 
be followed the next night by Carmen (in 
French). The company will give perform- 
ances on Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings, and Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The other operas to be presented are Aida, 
Carmen, Trovatore, Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Bohéme, Tosca, Madam Butterfly, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Faust, Manon, 
The Jewess, Lohengrin and Natoma. One 
performance a week will be in English, the 
rest in Italian, French and German. 

It is said that the reason Mr. Salmaggi 
does not plan performances for Saturday 
nights is because Maurice Frank and _ his 
company are to present opera at the Chicago 
Stadium. on those evenings. Jacques Sam- 
mosoud is the artistic director of the Frank 
Company, and although he will conduct all 
the premiéres he is to be assisted by two 
other conductors. The season at the stadium 
is scheduled to open October 15, with Aida, 
whose cast will include Leonora Corona, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, in the 
title role; Ina Bourskaya as Amneris; John 
Pane-Gasser as Radames; Martino-Rossi as 
Amonasro; Virgulio Lazzari as Ramfis; and 
Giuseppe Cavadore as the messenger. Car- 
men will be given the following week-end, 
with Carmela Ponselle in the title part. 
Samson and Delilah is listed for October 24; 
Trovatore, November 5; and Lohengrin, 
November 12. 

It is also stated that symphonic concerts, 
with an orchestra of 120 musicians, will be 
given at the Chicago Stadium on Sunday 
afternoons throughout the fall and winter 
months. Mr. Sammosoud is to conduct and 
the concerts are to be given at low prices, 
with eminent soloists as guest artists. 


Mme. Viafora Offers Vocal 
Scholarship 


Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora announces a 
scholarship for a young woman’s voice, not 
over twenty-five years old. The require- 
ments are that she must be of modest means, 
in good health, and have a serious disposi- 
tion to study. The applicant may be of any 
nationality and can be either a beginner or 
an advanced student. 

Auditions are to begin September 13 and 
will be held Tuesday mornings from ten to 
twelve. Appointments must be made by tele- 
phone or mail any day during the morning 
hours. 

Mme. Viafora is known in New York 
musical circles as an exponent of the bel 
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PLAYING HER FAVORITE ROLE 


MURIEL 
Mrs. Robe rt 
Robert . linsw orth, 


who is 
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BRUNSKILL, 
Ainsworth, at the English seaside with three important characters, 
at Covent Garden, 


Desmond and Patrick. 








canto method of singing and she has taught 
many eminent singers and teachers. 


Masked Ball Given 


at Verona 


VeronA.—It is an established custom at 
the Arena that at least one of the two operas 
produced each summer must be a stock 
repertoire favorite of such popularity as to 
guarantee the widest local approval. So, 
following L’Africana, which represented 
Verona’s main effort this year, Un Ballo in 
Maschera was put on. 

The production offered little of special in- 
terest. Verdi’s familiar score did not ap- 
pear to stimulate the scenic and echtnical 
directors to particular effort, or at least the 
relegation of the work to second place in 
the season proved a damper to their spirit 
of innovation. The sole exception worthy 
of note was the scene of the masked ball in 
the last act. Here the setting was trans- 
ferred from the orthodox salon to an im- 
aginary Italian garden of more or less 
classic conception, in which some scope was 
afforded for symmetrical architectural de- 
sign. 

To make this scene more complete in 
choreography, in consonance with the spec- 
tacular traditions of the Arena, the ballet 
corps, ably captained, as in L’Africana, by 
Bianca Gallizia, prima ballerina assoluta of 
La Scala, opened it with the Dance of the 
Four Seasons from Sicilian Vespers—an in- 
terpolation by no means to be condemned. 
As for the lonely spot in the vicinity of bos- 
ton, the Verona decorators made it look as 
forbidding as the entrance to Hades, perhaps 
because they had stories of rum-runners, 
gangsters and Lindy fresh in mind. It was 
scenically effective, at any rate. 

The highlight in the performance was far 
and above all else the fine singing of Aure- 
liano Pertile in the tenor role. This highly 
finished artist conserves his powers amazing- 
ly, and he aroused the usual fanaticism, be- 
ginning with his first aria. The others in 
the cast were Giannina Arangi-Lombardi 
(Amelia), Benvenuto Franci (Renato), 
Margherita de Carosio (Page), and Nini 
Gianni (Ulrica). Sergio Failoni, freshly re- 
turned from his duties at the Budapest 
Opera, gave a reading of fine line, verve and 
shading. The huge amphitheatre was entire- 
ly sold out with the customarily demonstra- 
tive crowd. It applauded lustily every note 
that was lofty, loud and long. 

Raymonp Hatt. 


Le Roy to Present Flute Recitals 
Here 


Rene Le Roy, French flutist. is to be 
heard here next season in recitals for flute 
alone. Mr. Le Roy has been known in this 
country for a number of years in connection 
with his joint recitals with Marcel Grand- 
jany, harpist, and he continues this associa- 
tion in addition to his solo appearances. 

Mr. Le Roy states that the repertoire for 
the flute is an extensive one, including some 
40,000 works. This summer he is touring 
Europe with the Quintet. Instrumental of 
Paris, which he founded in 1922. It is an 
ensemble of flute, harp, violin, viola and 
cello. On his flute programs, Mr. Le Roy 
includes many modern works written espe- 
cially for him by Vincent d’Indy, Cyril Scott, 
Albert Roussel and Joseph Jongen. 


Emma Redell Invited to Sing in 


Russia 


Emma Redell, American soprano, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the leading symphony 
orchestras of Soviet Russia, it has been an- 
nounced by Albert Coates, general director 


of all the Soviet orchestras. She is the first 
American artist to be invited by the Soviet 
Union to sing with its musical organizations. 

Miss Redell made her American début at 
Carnegie Hall on October 17, 1929, and on 
Christmas Eve, 1930, her first operatic ap- 
pearance in the United States as Elsa in 
Lohengrin with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


Wagner to Be Heard at Mecca 
Temple, New York 


The Richard Wagner Memorial Associa- 
tion, organized to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of the Master 
(February 13, 1883, in Venice), announces 
that arrangements are now being made for 
presentation of the complete series of music 
dramas of Wagner at the Mecca Temple 
Auditorium, New York City, during Janu- 
ary and February, 1933. 

The association contemplates giving the 
performances in the chronological order in 
which they were written or performed, 
Rienzi, 1842; The Flying Dutchman, 1843; 
Tannhauser, 1845; Lohengrin, 1850; Tristan 
und Isolde, 1865; Die Meistersinger, 1868; 
Das Rheingold, 1869; Die Walkiire, 1870: 
Siegfried, 1876; G6tterdammerung, 1876; 
Parsifal, 1882. 

The final production of the season will be 
Parsifal on the anniversary day, February 
13. These operas are to be staged with a 
cast of Wagnerian artists, chorus and or- 
chestra, and complete productions as to 
scenery, costume, properties and lighting ef- 
fects. Negotiations are also pending re- 
garding the engagement of an eminent stage 
director, and also for a prominent conductor 
of opera as guest leader. 
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Munich Opera Festival 
Has Parsifal Restoration 


(Continued from page 5) 


in the importance of the parts. Looked 
at from this angle, Hans Hermann Nissen’s 
impressive and deeply moving Amfortas in 
Parsifal, his noble and dignified, vocally 
flawless Wotan and Wanderer in the Ring, 
furnished one of the features of this year’s 
festival. 

The counterpart to him, 
side, was found in Frida Leider, who ap- 
peared for the first time in these perform- 
ances, being at once recognized and accepted 
really great Briinnhildes of 
our day. She is equipped not only with a 
beautiful and perfectly mastered voice, but 
also with a personality of high artistic cali- 
bre. Vocally and histrionically, she creates 
in the listener the sense of contentment which 
only mastery of the subject can_ produce. 
Leider, who was reéngaged immediately for 
next year’s festival, is to appear at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in New York during the 
next 


on the feminine 


as one of the 


season. 
OTHER 
New in this year’s ensemble was also 
Ludwig Weber, a basso of vocal beauty and 
flexibility, and an actor of distinction who 
90 fair to become the worthy successor of 
Paul Bender. Julius P6lzer, on the other 
hand, has not quite fulfilled the expectations 
created by his first appearance. At least not 
vocally. In his youthful and slender appear- 
ance he presents the ideal picture of Parsi 
fal or Siegfried, and whereas his acting is 
as convincing as his general stage deport 
ment is charming, vocally he seems to have 
almost wilfully discarded what our other 
singers have successfully striven for: an 
ideal bel canto. Po6lzer appears rather to 
have turned to the opposite extreme in try 
ing to duplicate the dry vocalization of the 
ignoble Sprechgesang, which has ever been 
the foster-father of dubious intonation. The 
latter, by the way, also has marred to some 
extent the generally pleasing impression of 
Sabine Offermann’s touching  Sieglinde 
Satisfactory was Max Lorenz as Siegmund:; 
based on the traditional, but gifted with a 
powerful if somewhat robust vocal equip- 
ment, he achieved, indeed, most gratifying 
results. One of the truly outstanding vocal 
features was furnished again by Maria 
Olszewska as Erda and Waltraute. Her 
scene as Waltraute with Leider’s Briinnhilde 
in Gétterdammerung, was for its vocalism 
ind warmth of expression, a high spot of 
he performance. 
Contributing to the 
Ring hearing, and with 
peatedly enumerated in these 
Carl Seidel, the model Mime 
opera stage; Adolf Vogel, a 
herich, whose voice is peculiarly 
this most trying role; Berthold 
(Fafner); Luise Willer (Fricka) ; 
Bender and Emil Graf (Loge). 


SINGING ASSISTANTS 


eminently successful 
qualifications re- 
columns, were 
of the German 
demoniac Al 
suited for 
Sterneck 
Paul 


Scenic Settincs ADMIRABLF 

The problem of staging the Ring in ac 
cordance with modern technical develop 
ments, and without infringing upon Wag 
ner’s original idea, which always has been 
of principal concern with the Munich Opera, 
igain has moved a step nearer toward an 
ideal solution. New this year were Adolf 
Linnebach’s stage settings, complemented by 
Leo Pasetti’s beautiful and ingenious 
tumes, for Siegfried and Gétterdammerung 
Both are equally impressive on account of 
the elimination of all secondary and detract 
ing details, and through the powerful 
strength of outline. ‘The transition from the 
first to the second in Siegfried, when 
the entire stage seems to be engulfed by 
living flame, and the finale of Gétter 
dammerung, when an ideal world annears, 
literally, to have reached a_ cataclysmic 
catastrophe, are accomplishments which com 
mand not only admiration but wonder. 
Wotan’s two ravens also have heen reintro 
duced, and these now ominously and 
without the embarrassing flutter which in 
former days was more humorous than im 
pressive The dragon in Siegfried. 
on the occasion of the initial nerformance of 
this work in Bayreuth proved a 
unending embarrassment for Wagner. also 
has been divested completely of its former 
rather humorous aspects. We now hehold 
what appears to he a nerfect 
dreadful mvthical reptile. an 
limber and impressively fearsome heast. In 
all these innovations Waener’s ideal again 
has been brought a remarkable step nearer 
to perfection For next vear’s festival, 
Rheingold and Walkiire are to undergo 
similar transformations 
Warmiy Fétrp 

Another innovation vear was the in 
vitation of Sir Thomas Beecham. Enelish 
conductor. and the first foreigner to he 
distinguished, to participate in the nerfarm- 
ance of the Mozart cvcle, and to conduct 
the vearlv festival concert of the Onera Or- 
chestra. On this occasion, as well as in the 
interpretation of Mozart’s Abduction from 


cos 


scene 


rise 


which 


source ot 


renlica of the 
astonishinely 


BEECHAM 
this 


thus 


the Seraglio, he proved himself a musician 
of eminence. Sir Thomas’ personality is that 
of the born leader, and he immediately gives 
the impression that an authority wields the 
baton. There is a loving respect for musi 
cal detail, and yet a naturalness and breath 
taking vitality in his mode of making music 
that is nothing less than fascinating. He is 
animated by enthusiasm for each separate 
work, and discloses himself as master of 
many styles. He had a series of triumphant 
receptions. 

At the concert which Sir Thomas con 
ducted, Richard Strauss, whose Heldenleben 
formed the finale of the program, was among 
the auditors, and the listeners did not rest 
until he appeared arm in arm on the stage 
with the conductor. 

In the performance of Mozart’s Abduction, 
Sir Thomas, who is booked again among 
the celebrities for next year’s festival, was 
supported most ably by an excellent cast 
comprising Julius Patzak (Belmonte), 
Fritzi Jockl (Constance), Walter Carmuth 
(Pedrillo), Hedda Helsing (Blonde), and 
Serthold Sterneck (Osmin). Not to forget 
the orchestra which on all occasions played 
with devotion, and thus made possible re- 
sults of such exceptionally high order. 

London 
(Continued from page 5) 

who is now playing the bass drum. The Bax 
symphony No. 3 was the piéce de resistance 
of the evening: it wears well. Frank 
Bridge’s Sonnet and Edgar Bainton’s Epi- 
thalamion are merely competent and repre- 
sentative British works. 

The Beethoven concert was well done; 
Sir Henry Wood seems to get more in sym 
pathy with this composer as the years go 
by. David Wise gave a good account of 
himself in the two Romances for violin and 
orchestra. 

The Saturday program, popular as usual, 
had as its chief attraction Yelly d’Aranyi in 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, magnificently 
done. 

WITTGENSTEIN WINS SUCCESS 

Ravel’s new piano concerto especially writ 
ten for the left-handed pianist, Paul Witt- 
genstein, enjoyed its first performance in 
England on Tuesday. The concerto does 
not widen one’s musical experience; it does 
not say anything that Ravel has not said 
before. In the solo part, treated with re 
markable ingenuity, Ravel asks much of the 
performer, but Herr Wittgenstein, who at 
present has the sole right of performance, 
was equal to every demand. The same pro- 
gram included more or less familiar ex- 
amples of French music; opening with 
Berlioz’ Beatrice and Benedict Overture, and 
culminating with the same composer’s Sym 
phonie Fantastique, played with more than 
usual spirit and less than usual precision. 

Two B's AN S. 
can be no doubt of the strength of 
the Brahms cult in this country. Queen's 
Hall was packed for a program that in 
cluded the symphony in C minor, and _ the 
doubie (violin and cello) concerto, in which 
Orrea Pernel and Lauri Kennedy plaved the 
solo parts with unimpeachable musicianship. 
The symphony was, on the whole, good in 
detail despite a somewhat crude opening. 
Sir Henry Wood did not manage to convey 
the cumulative pyramidal effect, which a 
really satisfactory performance never fails 
to do. The heat inflicted some casualties 
upon the audience, but in no way diminished 
its enthusiasm. 

In spite of the heat wave which continued 
unabated, the Schubert concert filled every 
nook and cranny of the hall. Brahms is 
great but Schubert is greater: such was 
clearly the verdict of the “Prom” habitués. 
The Unfinished and C major symphonies 
played with enthusiasm if not perfec 
Accompanied by the orchestra and a 

obbligato, Isobel Baillie sang the 
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aria, The Shepherd on the Rock, with good 
diction and perfect phrasing. The second 
half of the concert presented Liszt’s Les 
Preludes and the Overture di Ballo by Sul- 
livan. 

Cyril Smith, 
the discovery of, the 
cert. He played the 


young English pianist, was 
second Beethoven con- 
piano concerto No. 1 
with impeccable taste, and should go far in 
spite of his English name. The seventh 
symphony showed the conductor and orches- 
tra at their best. Margaret Balfour sang 
In questa tomba and Creation’s Hymn. She 
has a contralto voice of exceptional purity 
and is a favorite with the Promenade audi- 
ences. 
SYMPHONY IN SHIRT SLEEVES 

The final concert of the week, at the peak 
of the heat wave, was attended by an ex 
ceptionally large audience, which cheered 
enthusiastically when all the male members 
of the orchestra turned up minus their coats ; 
the only exceptions were Sir Henry Wood 
and the principal violin, Charles Woodhouse, 
and terribly hot they looked, too. Joseph 
Hislop sang the aria, Che gelida manina from 
La Bohéme, and Marcel Dupré, organist, 
played the Handel organ concerto No. 9. 
The orchestra gave a really fine performance 
of Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Apprentice; and Con 
stant Lambert conducted his own composi 
tion, Rio Grande, clever but not important 
music written for piano, chorus and orches- 
tra. The piano part was played brilliantly 
by Angus Morrison. 


Consul-General Hears 
W ollner 


Mark Wollner, German violinist, who is 
to play at Town Hall, New York City, next 
month, recently made a private appearance 
at a musicale given by the German Consul 
General, Dr. O. C. Kiep, before his recent 
departure for Europe. Mr. Wollner offered 
compositions by Max Reger, Faure, Gra 
nados and de Falla 


German 


Moiseiwitsch in America in 


January 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, now complet 
ing another tour of Australia, goes from 
there to China, Japan and India, after which 
he sails for England. Moiseiwitsch is com- 
ing to America after Christmas, beginning 
his engagements here with a New York re 

cital the middle of January. 


Bolognini Extends South American 
Tour 

Remo Bolognini, South American violin- 
ist, whose current tour on his native con- 
tinent has been prolonged by an extra series 
of concerts in Buenos Aires, arrives in New 
York the middle of October. Mr. Bolognini 
was heard as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic last spring 
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Peabody Conservatory to 
Open Sixty-Fifth Year 


Direstor Ortmann Plans Addition of New 
and Expansion of Old Departments— 
Many Enroll as Regular and as 
Special Studerits 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Md. (Otto Ortmann, director), 
enters its sixty-fifth scholastic year on Oc- 
tober Last year’s enrollment was ap- 
proximately 2,000 students, drawn from 
twenty-six states and Canada, from China, 
Siam, South America, Holland and Wales, 
and a like registry is anticipated this term. 
Mr. Ortmann is carrying out the progres- 
sive traditions of the institution by enlarging 
old departments and adding new ones. En- 
tratice and placement examinations are in 
order from September 14, The competitive 
examinations for the three-year scholarships 
available for 1932, are to be held before the 
conservatory faculty on September 28 and 
29; for which application blanks must be 
hled by September 24. Examinations for the 
yearly seholarships are set for October 5. 

Freed by its etidowment from any coni- 
mercial considerations, the Peabody Conser- 
vatory is enabled to concentrate on the main- 
tenance of musical standards. The instruc- 
tion has a threefold aim—the training of 
students for eareers as _ instrumentalists, 
vocalists and composers; the preparation of 
music teachers; and the dissemination of 
music knowledge for its cultural value. The 
conservatory offers an artist diploma for 
concert ability and creative talent; a Bache- 
lor of Music degree for pronounced and 
well-rounded musicianship in addition to 
academic training; and aé¢teacher’s certifi- 
cate. Pupils receiving the various awards 
are regular students taking prescribed 
courses. There are also many who enroll 
as special students. The requirements for 
graduation, embracing both natural talent 
and intensive study, have enabled a large 
number of Peabody alumni to fill positions 
as concert soloists, opera singers, teachers, 
orchestral directors, and players, choir sing- 
ers, organists, choirmasters, supervisors of 
school music, and accompanists, throughout 
the United States. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, of- 
fers an opportunity for combining academic 
study with music training at the Peabody 
Conservatory. Credits from Johns Hopkins 
or any other fully accredited institution, are 
accepted for the Bachelor of Music degree 
or the school music certificate. The Bache- 
lor of Science degree with a music major 
now may be obtained from Johns Hopkins 
int codperation with Peabody. This enables 
pupils to work for a Peabody teacher’s cer- 
tificate in music and at the same time for a 
Bachelor of Science degree. The Peabody 
Institute’s preparatory department accepts 
pupils for all branches of music, from the 
beginning and in any grade for which they 
are qualified. 

The department of research, one of the 
most ifiteresting in the conservatory, has spe- 
cially designed atid acoustically controlled 
sttidios, and is equipped as a modern research 
laboratory. This work has been aided re 
cently by a grant from the National Research 
Council. The department also issues a jour- 
nal, the Peabody Research Studies in Music. 

In addition to music study, the conserva- 
tory presents programs by advanced pupils, 
members of the faculty, and prominent con- 
cert artists. The Friday Afternoon Recitals, 
consisting of twenty events, have been given 
uninterruptedly over a period of sixty-five 
years. 


Elizabeth Topping to Resume 
Teaching October 1 


Elizabeth Topping, pianist, accompanist 
and teacher, returns to New York the end of 
this month to take up her pedagogical ac- 
tivities October 1. She has been spending 
her holiday in Fort Erie, North Ontario, 
Can., with Amy pon former music critic 
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ping has added to her concert repertoire, and 
expects to give her annual New York recital 
next winter. 


Prominent Educators Lecture at 
Cooper Square Summer Courses 





Under the auspices of the Associated 
Music Teachers League of New York, a 
course of lectures for the music teacher was 
given. to an audience that overflowed the 
Carl Fischer Auditorium each day at Cooper 
Square, New York City, from August 5 
to 12, 

Alberto Jonas, pianist-composer and teach- 
er, opened the course, — by an artist-stu- 
dent and assistant, Edith Hipple, and a 
twelve year old pupil, Mildred Gordon. 
Osbourne McConathy, known for his con- 
ducting of the piano class, Music in the Air, 
spoke on creative work in piano lessons, 
with some after thoughts on ensemble music. 

Raymond Burrows, of the music depart- 
ment at Horace Mann School of Teachers’ 
College, discussed class piano for the adult 
in the third lecture of the series; and Dun 
can McKenzie, educational director of Carl 
Fischer, Inic., chose Books of Cultural V we 
for the Music Teacher as his subject for 
the fourth day. 

The firial lecture in the series was given 
by J. Earle Newtort, head of the music de- 
partment at the New Jersey State College 
for Women. It was significant that despite 
the season and the intense heat which pre 
vailed throughout, the sessions were very 
well attended. 

To satisfy the ever-increasing demand for 
new or tnfafttiiliar and unhackneyed pro 
gram miaterials for all grades, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., sponsored a successful course in Pro 
gram Builditig from Augtist 16 to 25, under 
the direction of Mrs. Myrtle H. Bowman. 

Mrs. Gretchen Riggs, of the Nursery 
School, Highland Park, N. J., opened the 
course with a demonstration of pre-school 
music. A complete set of rhythm band in 
struments was loaned for the occasion by 
the Carl Fischer Instrument Company. 

Frances Rittenhouse, head of the class 
piano department., New Jersey State College 
for Women, shared the second lecture with 
Mrs. Bowman, the former presenting teach 
ing materials for child and adult beginners, 
the latte? introducing aids in presenting a 
well balanced lesson. Mrs. Doris Humphrey, 
of Woodcliff, N. J., conducted the next ses- 
sion, playing and analyzing materials for 
intermediate grades. 

Mrs. George Sweet, of New York City, 
presented materials for advanced students, 
introducing the works of contemporary 
English, French, Spanish, Finnish and Rus- 
sian composers. Ensemble materials were 
demonstrated by Mrs. Humphrey, Mrs. 
Ralph Evans and Allen Allbee, and included 
works for four hands at one and two pianos 
and for six hands at one piano, 

The summation of the course, suggestions 
and outlines for demonstrations and program 
making, was given to a capacity audience 
by ten teachers eminent in New York and 
vicinity. 


La Forge-Berimen Summer Con- 
certs End 


The concluding concert of the summer ses- 
sion of the La Forge-Bertimen Studios, New 
York City, was given on: August 25 by Marie 
Powers, contralto, David Keiser, pianist, and 
Frank La Forge, composer-pianist. Miss 
Powers displayed a brilliant voice in Eng- 
lish, German and Italian numbers, proving 
her lingual as well as tonal proficiency. Mr. 
La Forge provided his customary artistic 
accompaniment. Mr. Keiser brought pian- 
istic skill to two groups. M. L. S. 


Van der Veer Studio to Reopen 
September 12 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, reopens 
her New York studio September 12, accept 
ing a limited number of pupils for special 
ized individual vocal instruction, voice build 
ing and coaching. Mme. Van der Veer 
offers preparation for début recitals and en 
trance into the professional field. 


Stillman-Kelley at Interlochen, 
Mich. 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s Alice in Wonder 

land, for chorus and orchestra, was per 

formed recently by a large force at the Na 


tional Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich., with 
Dr. Kelley as guest composer. Eugene 
Goossens, Howard Hanson, Earl V. Moore, 


F. M. Christiansen and Edwin Franko Gold 
man were scheduled to appear during the 
concert season at Interlochen 


Diaz Gives A annal Southampton 


Recital 

SouTHAMpton, L. I. N. Y.—Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor, gave his annual Southampton 
recital on August 30 at Four Fountains, the 
studio of Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Hamilton 
Tyng. He was assisted by Helen Howe, who 
offered several monologues, and Wilfred 
Pelletier, who accompanied him at the or- 
gan and piano. 
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Alfred Hertz Attracts Largest Audience 
of Exposition Summer Symphony Season 


Conley and Oppenheimer Announce Series 


AN Francisco.—When Alfred Hertz ap 
peared on the stage of the Exposition Audi- 
torium to conduct the fifth and final concert 
in the summer symphony series, the entir« 
audience of 9,000 persons, the Municipal 
Chorus and the musicians rose to greet him. 
The orchestra gave him a tusch at his 
entrance and repeated it at the conclusion 
of the program. It was a fitting tribute and 
one which the veteran leader well deserved. 
For undoubtedly there is no musician who 
has contributed more to San _ Francisco’s 
musical and cultural development. 

The program included the 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde; 
symphonic poem, Phaeton; Mozart’s Haffner 
Serenade (the obbligato of which was 
played by Mishel Piastro); Brahms’ Song 
of Destiny, sung by the Municipal Chorus 
of 300 mixed voices ; and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade Always an authentic and 
authoritative exponent of Wagnerian music, 
Mr. Hertz gave an emotional and dramatic 
reading of the Tristan and Isolde prelude 
His Scheherazade was impressive by reason 
0 and steadiness of line 
Mozart’s Haffner Serenade was read with 
charming lightness and grace, and the violin 
obbligato was played beautifully by Mr 
Piastro. Brahms’ Song of Destiny, sung by 
the Municipal Chorus which had been finely 
trained by Dr. Hans Leschke and Saint- 
Saéns’ symphonic poem, Phaeton, also were 
greatly appreciated by the huge audience 
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ment with NBC Artist 
who is business manager of both the 
Francisco Opera Company and_ the 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, to 
ent Vicente Escudero, Mary Wign 
Kreisler, Serge Rachmaninoff and Florenc« 
Austral at the War Memorial Opera Hous« 
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San 
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pleasurable anticipation, 
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bring to San Francisco this 
which is also to he 

given at the New War Memorial 
House, Mr. Oppenheimer offers Giovanni 
Martinelli, Elisabeth Schumann, Joseph 
Vladimir Horowitz, Lotte Lehmann, 
Hofmann, Paul Robeson, The Hall 
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Johnson Negro Choir and the London 
String Quartet. As separate attractions, 
Oppenheimer will present Yehudi Menuhin, 
Iturbi, and the Don Cossack Chorus 
Mr. Oppenheimer is negotiating for the 
services of several other musicians and at- 
tractions, to be announced later C. H. A. 


losé 


Scores As Soloist with Dallas 
Orchestra 

DatLas, TeEx.—Pauline 
sang here with the Dallas Orchestra under 
the baton of her husband, Franco Autori, and 
together with him received vociferous ap 
plause and enthusiastic praise for her inter- 
pretations of Dich Theure Halle, from 
Tannhauser, and Un Bel Di, from Madam 
Butterfly. At the end of her numbers the 
audience clamored their approval of — the 
soloist, who was gracious enough te 
another aria, Voi lo Sapete, from Cavalleria 
Rusticana. This was the ninth concert to be 
given in the Fair Park Bowl under Mr. 
Autori, guest conductor. The orchestral 
works heard were symphony in D major 
(Mozart), Vorspiel and Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde (Wagner), Rhapsodie 
Espagna (Chabrier), and overture to Tann 
hauser (Wagner). 

Clara Dargan presented her pupil, Betty 
Mosley, September 2, in a program of mod 
ern piano music This was the first artist 
recital of the season. Miss Dargan’s studio 
affairs are always a matter of interest to 
musicians 

Inez Hudgins, who has been spending the 
summer in Dallas, has returned to 
N. J., where she is organist and choir direc 
tor of First Methodist Church 

Carl Weiseman has opened a new con 
servatory of music in a building on the 
campus of the former St. Mary’s College 
leaching in the conservatory will be many 
teachers who are distinguished, such as 
l'ranco Autori, Mr. Weiseman, Phelo Mc 
Culley, Joyce Cate, Edward Cramer, Grace 
Long, Venora De Shields, Lenore Holcomb, 
Myron Schaeffer, Elizabeth Gay Jones, and 
Mr. Hubbell K. B. M 


Skilton Pupil Plays for N. A. O. 

Ruth Spindler, of Garnett, Kans., repre- 
sented the Midwest on the program of the 
National Association of Organists at Roches 
ter, N. Y., on August 31. She earned this 
distinction by winning the organ contest of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs at 
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San Francisco in June, 1931, when she was 
an undergraduate student of organ at the 
University of Kansas, a pupil of Charles 
Sanford ‘Skilton, composer. Miss Spindler 
continued her organ study with him this 
year and also completed the piano course 
with Carl A. Preyer, giving her senior piano 
recital and a professional organ recital the 
same week. 

Another Skilton organ pupil, Pearl Emley 
Elliott, of Kansas City, was on the N. A. O. 
program in New York City last September. 


Bachner Returns to Germany 

Louis Bachner, American voice specialist, 
passed through New York from Chicago on 
his way to Berlin, Germany, to open his 


Berlin 


LOUIS BACHNER 


studios there for his twenty-third season in 
the German capital. 

Bachner, internationally known as_ the 
teacher of Sigrid Onegin, Heinrich Schlus- 
nus and many other artists, has been in Chi- 
cago where he held a master class for sing- 
ers and teachers during the past seven weeks. 
His heavy schedule was devoted to aiding 
teachers from all over America. 

Among the artists who have worked with 
him are Claire Dux, operatic soprano; Mar- 
gery Maxwell, soprano of the former Chi- 
cago Civic Opera; Elsa Hottinger, contralto, 
of the Municipal Opera, Marseille, France; 
Katherine Witwer, formerly of the Chicago 
Opera; Janet Fairbank, soprano, who has 
appeared in concert in Europe and America 
during the past season; Carl Guggisberg, 
bass-baritone, and teacher in St. Paul; Ger- 
trude Lutzi, soprano, of Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
\lice Roberts, young American coloratura 
soprano; Ella Hjertaas, contralto, who has 
been heard in concerts and as soloist with 
orchestras of the Middle West and Pacific 
Coast. 

Bachner will return to America for two 
months in 1933 for -master classes in New 
York and Chicago. 


Philadelphia Conservatory Enter- 
ing Fifty-Sixth Year 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
which opens its fifty-sixth season this fall, 
announces that the D. Hendrik Ezerman 
Foundation Scholarship contest is to be held 
at the school on September 26. The winner 
is awarded a full scholarship in piano under 
Dr. Olga Samaroff for 1932-33. The Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music is one of the 
oldest chartered music schools in Penn- 
sylvania 


Rome to Have Music Museum 
Rome.—The governing committee of the 
Royal Opera House has accepted Alberto de 
Angelis’ project for a theatrical museum. 
He has been appointed curator, and has 
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gathered several objects which form the nu- 
cleus for the collection. De Angelis’ plan 
is to confine the museum to the display of 
documents and objects from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century directly related to 
the Royal Opera House and its predecessor, 
the Costanzi. H. 


Many to Accompany Seagle to 
Paris 

Oscar Seagle’s student group for his win- 
ter in Paris is being formed, with many ad- 
vanced pupils of the summer at the Seagle 
Colony in the Adirondacks among them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seagle and their daughter, 
Betty, will leave early in October to re- 
establish Mr. Seagle’s Paris studio, located 
in the Bois de Boulogne section. 

Among the Seagle party sailing are Shir- 
ley Sinclair, graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College and resident of Brockton, Mass.; 
Charlotte Wegner, soprano, of Pierre, S. D.; 
Gladys Cox, teacher of Chickasha, Okla.; 
Clair Booher, baritone, last season in the 
New York Boccaccio cast, who also comes 
from Oklahoma; Alfred Morgan, tenor, of 
Knightstown, Ind.; Henry R. Froehlig, basso 
cantante, of Schenectady, N. Y.; J. B. 
Woodrum, of Texas; James Francis Ran- 
dolph, tenor, of Higbee, Mo.; Fred Hetzler. 
baritone, of Columbia, Mo.; and Samuel 
Thomas Selman, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Jane Thorp, of Washington, D. C., will 
spend the winter in Paris with her mother, 
the wife of Colonel Thorp of the U. S. 
Army, resuming her studies with Mr. 
Seagle; and Brantley Watson, Oscar 
Seagle’s nephew, of Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
a member of the party. 

Mrs. Edward [Davidson and her son, Wil- 
liam, also of Chattanooga, are sailing with 
the Seagle party for a winter in Paris, 
while a number of other singers from both 
here and abroad will be a part of the first 
studio group in the French capital since the 
days when Oscar Seagle shared with the 
late famous opera tenor, the DeReszke- 
Seagle School in Paris and Nice. 

Labor Day week-end guests at the Seagle 
Colony at Schroon Lake included Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis P. Buckner, of Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.: Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Hendrie, Leon- 
ard Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Renfro, 
Roland Lash and Mr. and Mrs. John Seagle, 
all of whom are prominent in radio music 
circles. 

C. L. Rowland, head of the music depart- 
ment of Juniata College, Huntington, Penn., 
is among the September arrivals to studv 
with Mr. Seagle, as are Homer Hammond- 
tree, of Chicago, and Marian Chase, of 
California. 

The Olowan Male Quartet, the latest male 
foursome to go out from the Seagle Colony, 
started on a concert tour of the Middle West 
and South recently. Their itinerary takes 
them as far as Missouri. The Olowan Quar- 
tet is formed of James Randolph, Willis 
Ducrest, Brantley Watson and Stanley 
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Aida to Be Staged at French 
Stadium 

Association of Unemployed 
Musicians will sponsor a_ production of 
Verdi’s Aida at the open-air stadium in 
Colombes. It is expected that 500 persons 
will take part, and several artists from the 
Paris Opéra have promised to sing the lead- 
ing roles. The definite date has not been 
set yet for the production. as 


Paris.—The 


Mrs. Lhevinne Plays at Mondsee 


Rosina Lhevinne collaborated at the piano 
with the Roth Quartet at a concert of the 
chamber music festival held recently at 
Schloss Mondsee, Mondsee, Austria. Music 
by Brahms and Ravel was featured before 
an audience including many people who came 
by special bus from Salzburg, Attersee and 
the vicinity. 

Doris Doe in Maine 

Doris Doe, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is spending the remainder 
of the summer at Moosehead Lake, Me. 
She sang at a Sunday concert given in the 
lobby of the Mount Kineo Hotel. 
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Subscriptions Increasing 
for Richmond’s New 
Orchestra 


RicHMoND, VaA.—Marked progress has 
been made in the campaign for a local sym- 
phony orchestra. A recent published list of 
subscriptions already sold shows that some 
350 subscribers have been secured to date. 
Since subscriptions are taken in pairs, this 
means that an advance sale of 700 seats has 
been made. While the list contains many 
names known in musical patronage here, so 
many familiar names are missing that favor- 
able inferences may be drawn indicating the 
success of the movement. There is a defi- 
nite musical clientele locally and this can 
be depended upon ordinarily to insure 
patronage for so popular an enterprise as 
this. 

Wheeler Beckett, who has been chosen to 
conduct the proposed orchestra and who is, 
in fact, its promoter, is now absent from 
Richmond. It is stated that he has under 
option a group of artists who will appear as 
soloists at the orchestral concerts when 
dates are finally set. 

The campaign for members continues and 
was discussed further at a meeting held at 
the John Marshall Hotel on September 7. 

T. Michaux Moody, Richmond concert 
manager, has announced his corps of artists 
for the 1932-1933 season. These include 
Feodor Chaliapin, Lily Pons, Grace Moore, 
Yehudi Menuhin, the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington, D. C. (Hans 
Kindler, conductor), and John Powell. Mr. 
Moody’s series consistently brings the finest 
artists to Richmond, and the Mosque Audi- 
torium has been rented again. The first of 
these artists, Miss Moore, will be heard on 
October 28. 

The Musicians Club of Richmond again 
will present a concert series. This organiza- 
tion of a thousand or more members is the 
pioneer of concert series locally within re- 
cent years. Its artists for the current season 
are John Charles Thomas, baritone; the 
Elshuco Trio; and Levitzki, pianist. Other 
artists are to be announced later. 

There are numerous choir changes this 
fall. Among these it may be noted that Wil- 
liam J. Pierce, tenor, has left the Second 
Baptist quartet to take the position of tenor 
soloist and choir director at Venable Street 
3aptist. Mrs. Herbert Ragland, soprano, 
made an appearance on September 4 with the 
First Baptist quartet. At Barton Heights 
Baptist, Mrs. Charles H. Spain, soprano, 
Helen Georgeson, contralto, Hugh Alley, 
tenor, and Edwin L. Hartz, bass, made up 
the quartet which sang on September 4. 

F. Flaxington Harker, organist and com- 
poser, concluded his term of service at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church on August 28, after 
eighteen years connection. He will continue 
as director of music at Westhampton Col- 
lege 

Harold L. Warner, eighteen years old, re- 
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cently constructed a piano and an organ, 
both of which have a workmanlike appear- 
ance and good tone quality. 

Local music teachers have issued their fall 
announcements. There are few changes in 
location but there are several new names. 


Jonas Gives Successful Lecture- 
Recital 


A lecture-recital was given recently in 
the Carl Fischer Auditorium, Cooper Square, 
New York City, under the auspices of the 
Associated Music Teachers’ League, by Al- 
berto Jonas, eminent piano virtuoso and 
teacher. 

Despite the warm weather and the time of 
the year, the auditorium was completely 
filled—many persons having to content them- 
selves with standing room. The Spanish 
virtuoso spoke on piano pedagogy, contrast- 
ing the old, superannuated methods and the 
new, direct, effective way, as embodied in 
his Master School of Modern Piano Play- 
ing and Virtuosity. He frequently illustrated 
at the piano the points in question by playing 
Chopin etudes, and also preludes and fugues 
of Bach in the way he believes they ought 
to be played and taught. Jonds was care- 
ful to avoid any dry, pedantic aspect to his 
talk, which was interspersed with amusing 
anecdotes which kept his audience in good 
humor. 

Elizabeth Hipple, young pianist and assist- 
ant to Mr. Jonas, played a group of new 
compositions by Jonas in a manner to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the audience. She was 
obliged to add an encore, another composition 
of Jonas. Mildred Gordon, twelve-year-old 
pupil of Jonas, surprised and delighted her 
hearers by her playing and was warmly ap- 
plauded and encored. The recital ended with 
a performance by Miss Hipple and Mr. 
Jonas on two pianos, of a group of modern 
compositions. These had precision and bril- 
liancy of execution. M 


Schmitt and Tansman to Come to 


United States 


Florent Schmitt and Alexandre Tansman 
will be heard in America this season with 
orchestras and in chamber music concerts 
of their own works. 

Mr. Schmitt is scheduled to appear with 
the Boston Symphony under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky in November, giving the first per- 
formance of his Symphonie Concertante for 
piano and orchestra. Following a concert 
under the auspices of the League of Com- 
posers, he will make a transcontinental tour, 
sponsored by Pro-Musica and other socie- 
ties. Then he sails for Honolulu, and is to 
play in Tokio before returning to Europe. 

Tansman is due to arrive in New York 
in January, and is booked to play his latest 
piano concerto with the Cleveland Orchestra 
and St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Pro- 
Musica also will sponsor several Tansman 
chamber music programs in various Cities. 
He is to remain in America for only two 
months. 

Musical Activities in Navasota, 

Tex. 


Navasota, Tex.—The Music Study Club 
will be instructed in dance rhythms this sea- 
son; its program includes Classic Dance 
Forms to American Jazz. This club of 
thirty-one members was one of the first or- 
ganizations in America to observe Music 
Week. The officers for the vear are: Mmes. 
Milton Pickett. Rufus Powell. Wallace Bro- 
sig, O. Wytt, Oscar Foster, May T. Black- 
shear, and S. J. Emory, and Laura Youens. 

H. C. Hassebring is planning to make 
Navasota a city of good bands. He has 
organized a second band, to be called The 
Junior Band. 

On August 24, the First Methodist Church 
Auxiliary gave a sacred concert of organ, 
violin and piano music in the church audi- 
torium. The program was presented by 
Ellen Bookman, Evelyn Barry, Frances 
Barrv, Marv Cantrell, Doris Coe. Dr. H. F. 
Schulz, H. C. Hassebring. F. P. Ayres. T. C. 
Riesto, FE. O. Perry, W. F. Gibbs and Mrs. 
Robert Foster. K. B 


Gustave L. Becker Returns 


Gustave L. Becker, pianist, has returned 
from his vacation and resumed musical ac- 
tivities at his New York studio. Mr. Beck- 
er’s Festival March was plaved on August 
26 at the Newark (N. J.) City Stadium bv 
the Symphony Orchestra of Newark. 
(Armand Balendonck, conductor.) 


La Forge Takes Holiday 


Frank La Forge. of New York, is enioy- 
ing a vacation in Maine followine the close 
of the summer session at the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios. He is to resume his 
teaching there on October 1. 


Essex Musicales Announced 

Fyelvn Brandt’s series of Essex Musi- 
cales. beginning Sentember 13. will include 
Frederic Baer. baritone. Gallien’s Three- 
Piano Ensemble, and Frances Sebel. 
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ing medium and an agency for peace, justice, and 
better understanding among various nationalities and 
religious beliefs. 

Pee arene 


That Opera “Crisis” 


It is always darkest before the operatic dawn, 
and that is why hope should not fade in spite of the 
present socalled “crisis” in the field of lyric stage 
composition. 

Gluck appeared on the scene at the moment when 
opera seemed to have settled permanently into con- 
ventional grooves. The Italian school followed with 
its florid and romantic line of composers. Mozart 
added grace and nobility of line. Weber came and 
directed opera into more realistic character. Verdi 
and Puccini filled it with dramatic fire. Wagner 
capped all other operatic creators and is still pre- 
eminent. Now there is a temporary halt in inspira- 
tion, and that situation merely seems to emphasize 
the tried and true maxims that history repeats itself, 
and that there is nothing new under the stin. 

All doleful predictions to the effect that grand 
opera is dead as an art form, and will never again 
appeal to this or future generations, are just so 
much illogical and unintelligent rubbish. Such 
“crises” as the present one have happened before 
and never failed to dissolve themselves as soon as a 
new operatic genius came over the horizon. 

Where the much needed musical Messiah is to 
spring from cannot be determined at this moment, 
nor is it necessary to do so. Evolution has its own 
processes and is not helped by wishing or guessing. 
The fact remains that great drama and poetry will 
always encourage musically fertile minds to set those 
texts to vocal and orchestral expression, and as soon 
as the mysterious ways of Providence provide the 
next truly inspired creator of grand opera, in old or 
new form, the world will turn to its lyrical adoration 
with enthusiasm and love not at all unabated. 
Meanwhile, we hope fervently and even come close 
to whispering an occasional earnest little prayer. 


° 


Frozen Music of the Future 


In the esteemed New York Evening Post of 
\ugust 31 one reads this caption: “Will Tomorrow’s 
Children Hum Ditties in Praise of Refrigerators 
Instead of ‘Miserere’ or Hallelujah Chorus ?” 

If the ditties are by tomorrow’s best composers 
of real music, what is the harm? Bach wrote a can- 
tata in praise of coffee; Beethoven penned a piano 
rondo on the subject of a lost farthing; Scarlatti 
made a fugue of the tones produced by a cat walking 
on the piano (is that the origin of the once popular 
jazz conceit, Kitten on the Keys?) ; Schubert, in an 
immortal lyricized the trout; Mozart gave a 
tone picture of the early mechanistic music box; 
Richard Strauss symphonized a windmill; Converse 
orchestrated the Ford car; and Honegger created a 
tone poem in reproduction of a_ puffing freight 
locomotive. 

What, then, is wrong with the thoroughly re- 
spectable refrigerator and its symmetrical ice cubes ? 
In fact, cubistic music is regarded very highly in 
some far advanced musical circles. 


Yr 
song, 


Closed Debate 


No great surprise was occasioned by the announce- 
ment from the Philadelphia Orchestra, per Leopold 
Stokowski, that their programs of this season will 
be confined to “acknowledged masterpieces, known 
to and loved by audiences,” while “performances of 
debatable music will be postponed to a more suitable 
time.”’ 

It appears that the Philadelphia symphonic au- 
thorities have made the same discovery as the orches- 
tral bodies in Europe; namely, that audiences in 
times of economic and political unrest prefer con- 
servative and “safe” music to experiments, extrava 
gances, and excesses 1n tonal creation. 

‘“Debatable” music no doubt is a synonym for 
“modernistic’” music, and the public has definitely 
turned away from pronouncedly aberrated exam 
ples of that school. The old classics—Bach, Beetho 
ven, Brahms—are again in full power and every 
sign points to the renewed joy with which that 
triumvirate of tonal dictators is being accepted 
throughout the musical world. 


Personality in Music 


Ernest Schelling, returning from a holiday in 
Europe, deplores the mechanization of music of re- 
cent years in an interview published by the New 
York Herald Tribune. He believes that personality 
in music is as vital to an artist as to his audience. A 
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musician performing for ten people will assuredly 
play or sing with competency or uninterestingly 
depending upon their reaction to his efforts. 

Artists play best when they appear in public arid 
not over the air, Mr. Schelling affirms. He feels that 
though radio has had beneficial cultural effects it 
might be better to so arrange the wave-lengths of 
concert broadcasts that only people beyond a fifty 
mile radius of such events are able to tune in upon 
them. ‘Then music lovers outside this area would 
hear the music over the air, and music lovers would 
have to come to the cities from the fifty mile raditis 
to attend their favorite concerts. Thus, the mitsi- 
cian would play and get the response of his audience, 
which would be a large one.” 

Mr. Schelling’s suggestion has wisdoni. If it is 
possible to broadcast the concerts of ariy metropolis 
in this manner, it would have the advantage of arotis- 
ing in people of remote districts an appreciation for 
good music, and at the same time stimulate the per- 
formance of artists and increase the box office re- 
turns from concerts. Those who have heard the 
artists’ performances over the air will also wish 
to see them in public when they visit the larger cities. 

Radio — have widened the influence of 
good music in the United States, but they have dam- 
aged interest in the personalities of musicians who 
present them. 


Bayreuth Prepares 


The Villa Wahnfried at Bayreuth and the hilltop 
Festspielhaus there, are actively preparing the Wag- 
ner Festival for the summer of 1933. Those per- 
sons who foresaw the possible abandonment of the 
Bayreuth performances when Siegfried Wagner died 
and his widow had her differences with Toscanini 
(since ironed out amicably), were wrong in their 
uncharitable surmises. Winifred Wagner is show- 
ing unexpected and admirable energy and resource, 
and seems to have made successful studies during 
her long association with husband Siegfried and 
Mama Cosima. 

Bayreuth’s coming festival will have especial sig- 
nificance because the year 1933 marks important an- 
niversaries of the birth and death of Richard 
Wagner. (He was born in 1813 and died in 1883.) 

The present Mme. Wagner does not claim to be 
an artistic authority (she has competent advisers for 
that department), but she considers herself, and is 
in truth, an organizer, and a stabilizer between the 
competitive personal musical forces which must al- 
ways (in spite of their mutual artistic object) come 
to light in a project like that of Bayreuth. 

General Intendant Tietjen and Mme. Wagner 
merely suggest the casts to the conductors. Tietjen 
is responsible for the scenic investitures, stage direc- 
tion and costumes. From the first rehearsals to the 
performances, all strictly musical questions are left 
to the discretion of the conductors, Toscanini and 
Elmendorff, now that Furtwangler has abandoned 
his Bayreuth activities. 

New scenery is being built for some of the pro- 
ductions (not for Parsifal), and the studios in the 
festival city are even now teeming with work toward 
that end. Mme. Wagner superintends every detail, 
and especially the budget, employment of labor, and 
all technical arrangements. 

The question of whether the prices of admission 
shall be reduced for 1933 has not yet been settled. 
It is difficult to lower the producing cost of the fes- 
tival, for everyone connected with it works at mini- 
mum prices. On the other hand, unless conditions 
improve in Germany and other countries, it is doubt- 
ful whether the visitors to Bayreuth will be able to 
pay the former rate of thirty marks for a seat at the 
Festspielhaus. It is possible that the price will be 
scaled down to twenty-five marks. 

Mme. Wagner and her associates positively deny 
the report spread by enemies of the Bayreuth un- 
dertaking a couple of seasons ago, that the Wagner 
cult was being used to further political propaganda 
in favor of the Hitler movement in Germany. Cer- 
tainly it is difficult to understand how that could be 
done effectively. Music and politics have never 
been congenial bedfellows. Then, of course, there 
is the other rumor that Mme. Wagner is to wed 
Hitler. That is the business only of the two persons 
most concerned. Music and romance go very well 
together. 

Courtesy and fair play should secure an unham- 
pered path for Mme. Wagner, and unprejudiced 
musicians and music lovers will unite everywhere in 
the wish that the highly placed lady may succeed in 
keeping up the traditions of the festival in the spirit 
of its immortal founder. 

Let us judge Mme. Wagner by the results achieved 
in 1933 and not by the preconceived opinions of 
malcontents who have not been drawn into the 
councils at Bayreuth. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


SALZBURG.—The last few hours in this fes- 
tival town were enlivened by meetings with Anne 
Roselle, Armand Tokatyan, and Harold Triggs; and 
encountering the ex-Crown Prince of Germany, 
(whose chauffeur, by the way, is named Schumann ), 
and the motor car of Richard Tauber, who is here 
to sing two performances (at the Stadt Theatre) 
of Lehar’s The Land of Smiles. Mr. Triggs was 
kind enough to permit my presence at the private 
tryout (by the Mozarteum Orchestra) of his new 
symphonic poem called River Roads. Like many 
other composers of today he is chary of giving out 
a “program” for his work, and told me only that it 
expresses the movement and life of a river, locality 
not specified. The piece is short, terse, direct; with 
real melodies, euphonious harmonies and refined and 
transparent orchestral treatment. One would expect 
more modernism from so young a man as Triggs, 
but this remark is not advanced as dispraise. I like 
his writing and deem it to show unusual talent for 
direct and tuneful expression. The family relation- 


ship of River Roads is traceable through the Dvorak- 
Wagner-Tschaikowsky line. 
eR 


z 
Salzburg boasts atmospherically of a Mozart Café, 
Mozart Kino Theatre, and—Mozart Garage. 
| a 


The official announcement bulletin of the Salz- 
burg Festival speaks of “Bach’s High Mass in H 
minor.” 

ene 

L. Ornstein runs a clothes emporium in Salz- 

burg. 
nRe, 

| was sorry that time pressed too much to permit 
ine to stay here and hear Josef Lhevinne play the 
Weber Concertstiick under the direction of Bruno 
Walter. 

nrme 

In the evening one goes to the operas or concerts 
of the festival, or else visits the Stadt Theater, the 
movies, Professor Aicher’s marvelous marionettes 
(doing among other pieces Mozart’s Bastien and 
Bastienne) or the Salzburger Evening of the Alpinia 
Society, with zither solos, yodeling, and the regional 
dances, including the vigorous and resounding Schuh- 
plattler with its rhythmic slappings and stampings. 
Of course you repair sooner or later (and surpris- 
ingly frequently) to the Stiiberl, where sausages, 
sauerkraut, and “beers and light wines” mingle with 
talk of how Krauss led Rosenkavalier, why Richard 
Strauss elects to perform his Alpensymphonie here 
later in the month, and “did you see Oscar Strauss 
and Emmerich Kalman walking arm in arm this 
morning as if they are not rival Viennese operetta 
composers?” Yes, you know that you are in Salz- 
burg at festival time. 

z 

Between performances there are the Mozart sites 
to visit, his birthhouse, the tiny arbor (transplanted 
from Vienna) in which he wrote much of The Magic 
Flute ; and the Mozarteum and Museum collections of 
the master’s letters, pianos, personal belongings, cor- 
respondence from and with his father, mother, and 
sister. 

eRe 

Paul Kalisch, once the husband (later divorced) 
of Lilli Lehmann, has a villa at Mondsee. He spends 
his time writing articles about the days when he was 
in the entourage of the famous diva. (It is generally 
known that he departed from her suddenly in the 
company of one of her pupils.) 

2Re 


A round, chocolate covered confection filled with 
marzipan is the candy specialty of Salzburg, and 
delights in the name of Mozart Kugel (ball). 

ene 


A serial story in the Neues Wiener Journal, has 
the name of a Richard Strauss composition, Alpen- 
symphonie, 

eee 

The same newspaper (date of August 7) pub- 
lishes the words and music of a composition called 
The Sacred Goal, by Carl Alwin, who is associate 
conductor at the Vienna Opera with Clemens Krauss, 
and also enjoys the privilege of being the husband 
of the charming and gifted songstress, Elisabeth 
Schumann. The Alwin text is a heartening call to 
the world to exercise pity, understanding and belief 
in God at this needy period; the music is simple, 
sincere, broadly melodious. Idealism and a deep love 
for humanity prompted the writing of this hymn of 


our time. Its creator puts his convictions also into 
practical form, for I am told that he never misses 
any opportunity that comes his way to extend 
assistance where it is needed. Alwin conducted the 
Manon (Massenet) performance when I heard it 
earlier in the season at the Vienna State Opera, and 
his baton presented a finely controlled, warmly 
colored and musically stylistic version of the grace- 
ful, enduringly romantic score. 
¥ id 
The socalled “blurb” of the American book pub- 
lishers, like our native jazz, has spread its infection 
abroad. The Bergi Edition (Vienna) issues a new 
novel, The Way of a Passion, by Hermann W. 
Anders, and indites this seductive urge to persuade 
purchases: “The young author, in this latest work, 
offers a timely tale of extreme subtlety in love and 
passion, wherein fantasy and truth make magic and 
ecstatic appeal to the senses of the reader. A story 
of inner suspense, of contemporary characters who 
compel with their strength and primitiveness. An 
erotic problem, in which the contradictory urges of 
the blood create waves of passion excitingly de- 
scribed. The physical and the soulful are set forth 
in extreme, glowing, expert fashion, psychologically 
convincing to the last degree. The life of the hero- 
ine, whose passion had neither goal nor limit, is 
ended tragically. These pages are colored pictorially 
and unforgettably by the dreamy shadows of a twi- 
light landscape, by the nebulae of eternal questions 
which slumber subconsciously in all humanity. This 
extraordinarily penetrative and moving book by the 
young author will be a momentous experience for 
every reader.” 
a 
\fter the foregoing, I decided that Central Europe 
is too dangerous for an immature and susceptible 
musical editor, and therefore my next words will 
be addressed to you from Paris, that chaste capital 
on the Seine, for which I am leaving in an hour. 
2 FF 


PARIS.—Fantastically hot, deserted, the panting 
population seeking the cooler suburbs, this city 
offered little inducement to remain long—even with 
the Grand Opéra functioning at full blast—especially 
as Musical Courier representative Irving Schwerké 
had also fled vacationally, transporting himself to a 
cool Italian coastal spot delighting in the name of 
Cesanatico. Jealously I decided, therefore, to go in 
a day or two to Majorca (Balearic Islands) before 
floating for the U. S. A. on the SS. Bremen. 

La 

Dr. A. A. Brill, lecturer on psychoanalysis and 
abnormal psychology at New York University; Dr. 
William Adam Brown, professor of systematic theol- 
ogy at Union Theological Seminary, New York; and 
Gene Tunney, ex-professor of fisticology, all landed 
in Europe on the same ship. Brill and Brown got 
half a line of publicity each, in the English-printed 
papers of Paris, and Tunney received column length 
interviews in the same journals. However, Mrs. 
Nicola D’Ascenzo, of Gloucester, Mass., has a cat 
which just celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday, and 
the Paris-New York Herald announces that world 
shattering news in a seven-line cablegram. 

Re 

I read of the death in Berlin of Ida Hiedler, aged 
sixty-four. She was the statuesque leading dramatic 
soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera when I studied 
music in that city, and IT remember her on account 
of her unusual talent and striking blonde beauty, 
and because she was one of the few persons who 
dared to contradict the Kaiser in those days of his 
supreme power. They were rehearsing—I forget 
which opera—at the royal lyrical temple, when the 
All-Highest, as was his wont periodically, dropped 
in unexpectedly, and began to tell the conductor how 
to lead, the stage director how to direct, and the 
singers how to sing. All of them, except Fraulein 
Hiedler “yessed” Seine Majestat and followed his 
admonitions—at least as long as he was in the thea 
tre. The tall soprano strode to the footlights, looked 
down upon the Kaiser, and said approximately as 
follows, as reported to us students by a chorister at 
the Royal Opera, who was a member of our nightly 
round table (with poker) gathering at the Cafe 
Austria: “Your Majesty, I must tell you, with all 
due respect, that I spent many years and much 
money to acquire my knowledge of singing and in- 
terpretation, and have put weeks of work and 
thought into the way I am doing this role. Begging 
your Majesty’s pardon, I shall not change my con- 


15 


ception.” The Kaiser flushed, then smiled, and re- 
plied: “Bravo! A real artist should be independent. 
Don’t let me change your conception, and don’t let 
the critics do it, either.” 

nRre 

The Kaiser “commissioned” Leoncavallo to write 
an opera called Roland of Berlin, and gave him all 
sorts of suggestions regarding the libretto and the 
music. Leoncavallo followed the directions sub- 
missively, conducted the premiere at the Berlin 
Royal Opera (the Kaiser leading the applause), got 
a fat check and a crested jewel—and Roland of 
Berlin did a fearful flop, the audience wondering, 
and the critics jeering in the newspapers next 
morning. 

ere 

I don’t know which is going up faster, stocks in 
Wall Street, or the temperature in Paris. It is 98 
Fahr. here at this moment. 

i 

True appreciation of art—and viola players—as 
exemplified in an advertisement from The Strad 
(London) : 

GREAT ATTRACTION to Viola players! Exceptional 
offer of charming small house to let, unfurnished, in 
Somersetshire, with opportunities for good Amateur Quar 
tette playing. House comprises 3 sitting, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room, loggia and good outbuildings. Garden, paddock, 
small orchard. The better the player the lower the rent! 
Apply, Mrs. J. N. Campbell, Woodlands, Wellington, 
Somerset. 

eRe 

I met Fitzhugh Haensel and his missus, fanning 
and lemonading themselves at a Café de la Paix side- 
walk table. They had been motéring all over Europe 
and, like myself, giving music a wide berth. ‘We 
spoke of American seasonal prospects for 1932-33 
and agreed that they will result better than they look 
now. 

“That’s what Lawrence Evans (Evans & Salter) 
told me, too, this morning when I saw him,” said 
I laensel. 

an 

Chaliapin is making a film here called Toni. His 
artistic director is young and extremely talented 
Gabriel Scognamillo, of New York, son of the late 
cellist who was the inseparable chum of Caruso. 

ne 


I haven’t had much trouble lately, so I’m off for 
Spain, where a lovely revolution is brewing just now, 
according to report. 

| an Ad 

BARCELONA.—I had some hours to spare in 
this bustling city before embarking for the seven 
hour boat journey to Majorca, and although I am not 
a rabid church tourist I took a hurried look at several 
of the cathedrals, chiefly because an American wrote 
me: ‘Don’t fail to see those places of worship, with 
their treasures of gold, silver, jewels, carvings and 
inlaid marble floors. Untold wealth was poured into 
the Spanish places of worship for centuries and the 
sum total of value is baffling. When I the 
Barcelona cathedrals I was struck with the richness 
of the surroundings and the poverty of most of the 
persons who were praying there, chiefly tired looking 
old men and women of the peasant type, the females 
in cheap black dresses and with worn black shawls 
over their heads. I wondered whether their visits 
were purely religious or also for the purpose of bask- 
ing in those dazzling temples so different from their 
gloomy homes.” I saw the poorish looking people 
but there was not much visible glitter in the way of 
gems and precious metals. Either the treasures were 
hidden when the revolution separated Church and 
State in Spain, not so long ago, or else the new 
Republicans confiscated the valuables as legitimate 
political spoils. In view of the ticklish situation in 
Catalonia generally, I thought it best not to make 
any inquiries about the vanished riches. 

epee 

I just missed the outdoor Carmen performance 
(conducted by Francisco Ribas) in the Plaza de 
Toros Arenas, but consoled myself with taking in an 
exciting afternoon game of jai alai, which is the 
Spanish equivalent for baseball. although played 


saw 


indoors. 
se rp PF 
Economy first, seems to be the order of the day in 
Spain, too. The postage stamps here, of older issue, 
bear a portrait of ex-King Alfonso, and across his 
face is stamped “Republica Espanola.” 
ez Pe ® 
Just as I board the Majorca boat, | learn of the 
sanguinary revolution which broke out this morning 
in Sevilla, and is traveling northward. In the cabin 
I herewith type what may be my last words. Good 
bye, Musical Courier readers and less important 
folks. Remember, when I am gone, that no matter 
what my writing was like, | always tried to fill at 
least one page. 
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fore, was the marriage of Carolyn Beebe, 
the pianist, to Dr. Henry Howard White- 
house. 1 understand that Carolyn looks 
twenty years younger and is bursting with 
energy and activity. Is there, after all, some- 


thing in matrimony ? 
* * 


magical 


Word floats across the water that S. 
Hurok is going to be married, but unfor- 
tunately the lady’s name sank on the way 
over. The New York impresario’s daughter 
only smiles and replies: “Wonder which one 
a lag 

* * * 

If the Musical Courier offices these days 
are redolent of Quelque Fleurs, our genial 
editor-in-chief is responsible. He was not 
too busy having a good time in Paris to 
forget the young ladies of the Musical 
Courier staff 

* + * 

Saw a familiar figure at Hampton Bays, 
L.. |, recently, carrying a mess of crabs 
and a hungry look on his face. None other 
than Horace Parmalee. Now he’s back on 
the job baiting dates for the artists in his 
otmnece 

** # 

\ certain Metropolitan Opera singer has 
had her face made over—but there, if I’m 
not heedful of my tongue I might be telling 


you who she is. 


* * * 
When Richard Crooks sailed for a well 


earned vacation I caught sight of a very 





Foreign News in Brief 








Kugel Named Kommerzialrat 
Vienna.—Georg Kugel, concert director 
Vienna, has been named Kommerzialrat 
the President of the Austrian Republic, 
in appreciation of his services in connection 
with the concert life here K. W 


Schiinemann Appointed to Succeed Schreker 
Bertin.—George Schttinemann has been 
appointed to succeed Franz Schreker as di 
rector of the Conservatory of Music, Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. A master school for com- 
position in connection with the Berlin Acad- 
emy of Arts is being organized by Dr. 
Schreker iy 


Alwin Becomes Composer-Poet 

Vienna.—Carl Alwin, conductor of the 
Vienna Opera, who will again tour America 
next season as conductor-accompanist for his 
wife, Elisabeth Schumann, has completed a 
hymn entitled The Holy Goal which preaches 
optimism and humanity in the face of the 
dire pessimism of our epoch. Both the words 
and music of the hymn, which has been pub 
lished are by Alwin. B. 


French Government Honors Elisabeth 
Schumann 

Paris.—Elisabeth Schumann, the Vienna 
Opera’s soprano, has received a rare gift 
from the French government. In recogni- 
Mme. Schumann's singing at the 
Paris Mozart Festivities last spring, the 
French government has presented the prima 


tion of! 
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rks 

Rock Ferris, pianist, during his recent 
concert series in Buenos Aires, visited a 
family who boasted a real infant piano 
prodigy. Mr. Ferris asked the boy to play, 
but the latter seemed reluctant and finally 
said that there could be no music until his 
brother came. Slightly puzzled, Mr. Ferris 
inquired if the brother was the pianist. “No,” 
replied the boy, “but our piano isn’t very 
new, and my brother has to follow my hands 
and pull up the keys.” 

* * * 

Max Rabinoff, operatic impresario, has 
recovered rapidly from his automobile acci 
dent. Recently he was seen conducting 
Town Hall auditions for singers, assisted by 
Roberto Moranzoni. Alert as ever, Max 
showed no evidences of injury except that he 
still wore a rakish bandage on his head. 

” ” * 

Everyone is surmising as to who will take 
up the arduous duties carried out so success- 
fully for twenty-five years by the late Sig 
mund Herzog as major-domo of the big 
public dinners given by The Bohemians. My 
own guess is that it will be either Walter 
sogert, Albert von Doenhoff or Jacques 
Danielson. 

* * * 

It is rumored that an eminent vocal 
teacher and a prominent pianist and con 
ductor are rivals in trying to buy a musical 
institution in Chicago. I'll give you four 
guesses. 

~ * * 

Mischa Elman, looking warm and dis- 
traught, and accompanied by two other moist 
males, got lost in Steinway Hall one morning 
recently. What office they sought, no one 
could make out, for one friend demanded 
the number of the floor, the other kept call- 
ing “fifteen,” in loud tones, and Mischa said 
“It is either 1214, or 1415, or 1514. But 
where is it?” 


donna with a Mozart statue made of Sevres 

porcelain. B. 

A Course on Musical Criticism 

Satzpurc.—Dr. Paul Stefan, Viennese 
music critic and faculty member of the 
American Summer School at Mondsee, Aus- 
tria, has given a series of four interesting 
lectures on the principles of musical criticism 
before the students of the American Acad- 
emy at the Mozarteum, Salzburg. Owing to 
the great attendance, the American Academy 
has asked Dr. Stefan to repeat the cycle. 

P. 3B. 

Scottish ‘Summer School of Music and 

Music Teaching 

EpINBURGH.—This annual event, which 
takes place in St. Andrew’s during the month 
of August, was instituted a number of years 
ago by the now defunct Federation of British 
Music Industries. It is now carried on by 
Herbert Wiseman, M.A., director of music 
to the Edinburgh Education Authority, who, 
on two occasions, has conducted master 
classes at Columbia University, New York. 
On August 1 Mr. Wiseman inaugurated 
the summer school with an introductory lec- 
ture on The Responsibility of the Teacher. 

ae 

Rosenthal in Holland 

SCHEVENINGEN. — Moriz Rosenthal ap 
peared twice at this fashionable ocean resort 
with our local orchestra, and the phenomenal 
pianist registered a tremendous success with 

the public and the press. G. 

Conductors for Nuremberg 

NuREMBERG.—The Nuremberg  Philhar- 
monic concerts for 1932-33 will be con- 
ducted by Dobrowen, Holger, Weissbach, 

and Scherchen. may BS 





SAILINGS 








Viola Dobos 


Viola Dobos, ballerina of the Budapest 
Opera, sailed August 30 on the SS. Lafayette, 
accompanied by her parents. 


Bernardino Molinari 

Bernardino Molinari, conductor, sailed for 
Italy August 31 on the SS. Roma, after his 
fifth visit to the United States. During his 
stay he conducted the Pittsburgh Symphony, 
Rochester Philharmonic, Cleveland, and Phil- 
adelphia orchestras. He also led the or- 
chestras at the Woodland Theatre, near San 
Francisco, and at the Hollywood Bowl. 


Florence Lee Holtzman 
Florence Lee Holtzman, operatic coach, 
sailed on the SS. Paris September 2 to re- 
sume activities in her Paris and Milan 
studios, after a short period of coaching at 
her summer home in the Adirondacks, New 


York. 
Zlatko Balakovic 
Zilatko Balakovic, violinist, sailed for 
Genoa September 6 on the SS. Vulvania, for 
a continental concert tour. He recently ar- 
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rived in New York after a 27,000 mile world 
cruise in his yacht, Northern Light. 


ARRIVALS 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, directors of 
the David Mannes Music School, New York 
City, returned on the SS. Franconia Septem- 
ber 5, from a vacation spent at Somerset, 
Bermuda. 





FROM OUR READERS 











A Chance to Help 
Bayonne, N. J., 
To the Musical Courier: 

The leper colony of the Philippine Islands 
(the largest leper colony in the world) con- 
tains many afflicted people who know more 
or less about music or are willing and 
anxious to learn. Their band gives frequent 
concerts under the direction of a man who 
was formerly a band leader. His predeces- 
sor has gone back to his people, cured of his 
disease. There is also an orchestra, a 
string orchestra, besides singers who in- 
clude two quartets. A young leper in the 
colony can take down and harmonize melo- 
dies. 

The lepers and their helpers are cramped 
for lack of instruments and music, and an 
organ is needed, I believe, in the church. 
Being short of funds, they cannot purchase 
what they need in this line. Perhaps some 
of your readers would send them music or 
instruments which they no longer need. The 
organ would have to be bought from their 
local organ builder with cash donations. 
There is a reputable organ builder in Manila, 
and the cost there would be less than to send 
one from far. 

It is interesting to read of these ambi- 
tious musicians in a place of such singularly 
great affliction. I feel sure that some of 
your readers would be glad to send them 
supplies to further and extend their musical 
enterprises. 


August 21, 1932. 


Yours very truly, 
MADELINE Eppy. 


Enjoys the Musical Courier 
Portland, Ore., 1932 


To the Musical Courier: 


August 26, 


I read the Musical Courier each time a 
new issue appears and enjoy every page. It 
is an education musically, and I have de- 
rived much benefit from it. 

Cordially yours, 
Erna E. Horr. 
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Milan Lusk 

Milan Lusk, Chicago violinist, died in 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, on August 21, ac- 
cording to cable advices received by his 
family. He failed to recover from an oper- 
ation for cancer of the stomach. 

Mr. Lusk was a pupil of Sevcik, and 
studied at the Meisterschule and Imperial 
and Royal Academy, Vienna. He made his 
début in December, 1914, as soloist with the 
Tonkunstler Orchestra in Vienna, and of- 
fered several European concert tours. He 
was a favorite at the Roumanian court, and 
received the Order of Knighthood of the 
Roumanian Crown from the Dowager Queen 
Marie. He also appeared before Mussolini 
and President Masaryk of Czecho-Slovakia. 


John S. Fearis 

Cuicaco.—John S. Fearis, composer, died 
at his summer home on Lake Geneva, Wis., 
September 2. He was sixty-five years old. 

Although he wrote numerous cantatas and 
hymns, Mr. Fearis was best known for 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, composed in 
the late nineties and sung at President Mc- 
Kinley’s funeral. 

Mr. Fearis was born in Richmond,’ Ia., 
and settled in Chicago in 1893, where he was 
active in choir circles, and where for thir- 
teen years he was choirmaster of the Unity 
English Lutheran Church. He was also a 
conductor of men’s choruses. At the time 
of his death, a school operetta, Romany 
Maid, was in the process of publication. 

He is survived by a brother, two nieces 
and a nephew. 


Amelie von Ende 

Amelie von Ende, former concert pianist 
and writer, died at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, after a long illness; on 
August 25. She was seventy-eight years 
old. 

Mrs. von Ende was born in Poland, com- 
ing to the United States at the age of 
twelve. She received private education, and 
after her marriage appeared in concert with 
her husband, a violinist. She wrote on music 
for several German and French publications 
and lectured at various universities on the 
correlation of the different branches of art. 
She is survived by three grandchildren. 
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New Berlin Music Season 
Starts With Old Opera 


Lortzing’s Undine in Unexciting Restoration—New Soprano 
Appears in Rigoletto—Pfitzner Makes Symphony of Quartet 


3ERLIN.—“The times grow worse and 
worse and the music season grows longer 
and longer,” sighed a Berlin daily recently. 
As regards the musical season, it is undoubt- 
edly true. The last one ended the beginning 
of July. The new one began the twelfth of 
August. If this sort of thing is to keep 
on one soon will need a microscope to deter- 
mine where one season lets up and the 
other starts. 

In Berlin, unlike New York, the opera is 
in full blast weeks and even months before 
the concert-givers raise their varied noises 
to the patient heavens. And it is always the 
Municipal Opera which leads the way. The 
State Opera is in a paroxysm of rehearsals 
as these comments are written, but its doors 
do not open until September 1 (the inau- 
gural opera is to be Verdi's Sicilian Vespers, 
with a revival of Otello set for a few days 
later). The first four performances at the 
Charlottenburg emporium were private and 
thus may be passed over. The real getaway, 
attended by all the customary first night 
symptoms and shivers, occurred on August 
16, with an elaborate restoration of Lort- 
zing’s Undine. Berlin operagoers have en- 
joyed more agreeable titillations and re- 
warding experiences. In the first place, the 
evening was desperately hot and sticky (and 
the Stadtische Oper can be like a fireless 
cooker on such occasions); in the second 
place, Undine, with its country store brand 
of romanticism, is pretty dreadful stuff in 
this day and age; and, third, the singers 
seemed all more or less out of order, the 
wilting victims of a temperature that hov- 
ered around a hundred degrees in the foot- 
lights. 


Movern Settines, ANCIENT Music 


The opera was named by Arthur Maria 
Rabenalt, with scenic effects by Rochus 
Gliese. Herr Rabenalt is an out and out 
modernist who, in conjunction with Wilhelm 
Reinking, has at one time or another done 
unspeakable things to works like the Barber 
of Seville and the Daughter of the Regi- 
ment. His treatment of Lortzing’s old- 
fashioned “magic” Singspiel was not as 
extreme as one might have expected, and in 
some instances it was downright resource- 
less and conventional. The settings of Herr 
Gliese were good enough, for the most part, 
but one fears the Stadtische Oper is begin- 
ning to overdo those sinister charcoal 
dappled backgrounds and firmaments which 
served such suggestive purposes in Verdi's 
Macbeth and Weill’s Biirgschaft. They are 
out of keeping with the beery and bourgeois 
character of this opera. There were some 
appropriately romantic effects, however, in- 
cluding a Rheingold-Sadko subaqueous scene 
and a fountain which spouted real water 
(vicarious alleviation for a houseful of 
sweltering humanity). And, in the first act, 
a very fancy little island (to which swarms 
of rowboats made innumerable excursions 
from the dim distances of the wings) enrap- 
tured the vision. But just why Herr 
Rabenalt should have tried to commit a 


whole large opera cast to the precarious foot- 
hold of this bit of hilly greensward when he 
had at his disposal the whole vast reach of 
the Municipal Opera stage, is something 
which probably must remain a secret be- 
tween him and an enterprising and individu 
alistic Charlottenburg management. 

When Wagner commended Lortzing for 
writing his own librettos, he scarcely could 
have had in mind the awkwardly tangled 
fiction the composer of Czar und Zimmerman 
made out of de la Motte-Fougé’s romantic 
fable of the water maiden who, with the help 
of the potent ocean king, translates her 
faithless lover from his environment of 
courts and palaces to an eternity of sub 
marine connubial bliss. Lortzing’s music is, 
at best third-rate Weber and Mendelssohn 
and, at worst, fourth-rate Marschner and 
Balfe. At the Stadtische Oper a number of 
interpolations from sources other than Lort- 
zing were made in the score. The overture 
is the most prizable thing in the opera. Parts 
of it remind you of Freischiitz, other parts 
of the Bohemian Girl. 

Cast AND CONDUCTOR 

The leading roles were entrusted to Ger 
hard Htisch, Artur Cavara, Gerhard Pech 
ner, Rosalind von Schirach, Constanze 
Nettesheim, Wilhelm Gombert and Eduard 
Kandl. The two last-named pumped out 
“comic relief” with unremitting vigor and 
succeeded several times in turning their 
venerable “hokum” to really amusing ac- 
count. The rest sang very poorly and even 
the usually admirable baritone Hiisch, as 
Kiihleborn, the sea-king, had an off-night of 
it. The only people seemingly unaffected by 
the heat were Paul Breisach, who conducted 
in spirited style, and the orchestra. The 
opera lasted nearly four hours. The public 
raptures did not indicate that Undine will 
provoke raids on the ticket racks. 

GILDA FROM DRESDEN 

First of the newly acquired singers to put 
in an appearance this season was Erna 
Berger, light soprano from Dresden, whose 
Shepherd in Tannhauser may be pleasantly 
recalled by last year’s Bayreuth festival visi 
tors. She made her Charlottenburg bow as 
Gilda in Rigoletto but scarcely lived up to 
the expectations she had invited. Her voice, 
in spite of some agreeable top tones and 
some nicely rendered phrases. in the Caro 
Nome, sounded for the greater part childish 
in quality and was much hampered by 
breathiness and defects of support and place- 
ment. Moreover, she sang frequently out of 
tune and the more dramatic moments of the 
third and fourth acts overweighted her badly. 
How much the nervousness of a Berlin début 
combined with the strain and discomfort of 
a broilingly hot night may have prejudiced 
her showing, will be plainer when she at 
tempts her second role, Constanze in Mozart’s 
Entfthrung. 

New PritzNer SYMPHONY 
ago Hans 
with a cantata, 


Pfitzner excited 
last year with an 


Two years 
Germany 








A GROUP OF GOOD FRIENDS 


COVENT 


foregather after a concert arranged by Harrods, 


Heinrich Tessmer, Lauritz Melchior, Ivor 


GARDEN PRINCIPALS 


Eduard Habich, 
Schorr. 


London. Left to right: 


Newton, accompanist, and Friedrich 


(Alfieri photo, London.) 
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opera, and this winter he is to bless the 
nation with a symphony. The work is to 
be a large-scale remodeling of his quartet in 
C sharp minor. The composer, who has now 
completed one movement of the work, ex 
pects to finish the score by November. It 
will be produced in the course of the winter. 
Where, has not been decided yet. 


FAMED SOPRANO Passes 


Another member of the old guard of Ger 
man operatic sopranos recently passed away 
in a Berlin hospital in the person of Ida 
Hiedler (already briefly recorded in the 
Musical Courier). Mme. Hiedler was im 
ported from Vienna to the Berlin Royal 
Opera at the time Graf Hochberg was 
Generalintendant at that institution. She 
had been a pupil at the Vienna Conservatory 
and it was at a school concert that Graf 
Hochberg had first heard her. It was con- 
sidered a daring move at that time to trans 
late a conservatory pupil direct to the stage 
of the first opera house of Germany, but 
Mme. Hiedler justified the experiment. Her 
repertoire was large and included such parts 
as Aida, Fidelio and Agatha in Der Frei 
schutz—which last she sang over 600 times. 
3ut her specialty was Wagner and some of 
her most distinguished successes were gained 
as Elisabeth, Elsa and Sieglinde. 

Hersert F. 


PEYSER. 


Grace Hofheimer in New Studios 

Grace Hofheimer, pianist, has 
the Rodin Studios on West 57th Street, 
York City, where she will continue her pro- 
fessional activities. Miss Hofheimer ex 
pects to present a number of students in re 
citals this season and will herself be heard 
again in public. 


moved to 
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Arrives in America This 
Month 
After operatic performances in Argentina 
and Uruguay, Lily Pons will return to New 
York late this month. She is to depart im 
mediately for the West Coast where she will 
give three performances with the Los 
Angeles Opera Company and a like nun 
ber with the San Francisco Opera Company. 
Miss Pons will be heard also in concert in 
Los Angeles, Claremont, Denver, Minne 
apolis, Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Oberlin and Youngstown, before re 
oining the Metropolitan Opera. 


Pons 


French Composers Writing New 
Works 

Paris.—The annual questionnaire distri 
buted among French composers by Comoedia, 
asking what they are writing at the present 
time, has brought responses from Albert 
Roussel, who is completing a string quartet 
in classical form; Raoul Laparra, who is 
preparing for the production of his Illustre 
Fregona at the Liceo, Barcelona, and con- 
tinuing work on Zarzuelas; and Francis 
Bousquet, who has completed two of the 
three acts of Mon Oncle Benjamin. 


Opera at Nuremberg 
NUREMBERG.—The season at the 
will begin September 13, with The 
Flute, to be duly followed by The 
fall, Tannhauser, and The Postillion of 
Lonjumeau. Of operettas, the institution 
plans to produce The Circus Princess (Kal 
man) and The Accursed Castle ( Millécker). 
ia 
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NATHANIEL SHILKRET CONDUCTS FOR 
THE GHOST VOICE OF CARUSO 


jacent industries or households, marred the 
reproduction. My ears ached, and my men 
and musical innovations under the di were at first nonplussed by the absence of 
Nathaniel Shilkret, conductor. the artist. These difficulties were overcome, 
after the gifted tenor suf however, and we have completed a half dozen 
affliction and succumbed to of the famous works. 

Shilkret has conducted a sym- “The latest equipment brings out 
while Caruso’s ghost marvelous qualities of Caruso’s voice, even 
posterity. to delicate tones that were inaudible be- 
fore. It is a splendid thing, and no doubt 


The voice of the great Caruso is being 
restored in its full brilliance through sci 
ence 
rection of 

Eleven years 
fered a throat 
complications, 
phonic accompaniment 
voice flowers in arias for 

From old records taken from the archives, 
voice has been transformed electri 
cally with complete resonance and overtones 
previously inaudible to the human ear on 
the old phonograph. It was found, however, 
that the original orchestral accompaniments To 
lacked the pre served clarity ot Caruso’s less 
complex tones 

Shilkret was 
for one of the 
master and 
broadcasts for 
and concert artists 


all the 


Caruso’s 





STATIC 

Harry Kogen belongs the dis- 
having conducted the or 
every Rin-Tin-Tin 
the inception of the 

Josef Stopak has pro- 
inspiration for at least one 
composition. George Torke 
Traumerei to the 
While he was an- 
Bay City, 


tinction of 
chestra during 
broadcast since 
series, 
vided 
musical 
has dedicated his 
NBC violinist 


called in. He had conducted 
last records made by the 
has directed recordings and 
most of the eminent oper 
A special sound studio 
was assigned to him and Shilkret assembled 
his Victor Salon Orchestra Engineers nouncing a broadcast in 
clapped head-phones over Shilkret’s ears and Mich., Ted Husing won the favor of 
Caruso sang to Nat alone the Chippewa Indian tribe, which 
Periect recording does not permit the promptly adopted him. He was given 
voice to be projected into the same studio the name of Kee-mah-kee-shig, which 
where microphones are picking up jive mu in the language of the tribe means 
sic. Shilkret had to follow the minute vari King of the Air. Virginia Rea 
ations of Caruso’s arias by ear-phones an eschews potatoes before her broadcast, 
superimpose his new arrangements on the but happily eats them afterward. In 
new lifelike explanation, the young soprano 
His musicians for the that they seem to make her voice 
played for an artist they could not heavy if eaten before she sings. 
hear. Shilkret’s baton, and his mannerisms 
as he strained to catch the exact tempo and 
expression of the reborn ( were the wil] 
seuinaiee's sole links from fyture 
the past The 
‘The first experiment was highly nerve Sole Mio, Celeste Aida, Vesti la Giubba 
wracking,” Shilkret revealed “Not only from Pagliacci, and others. 
was there a strain in accompanying the re se & 


markable discipline of Caruso’s voice, bt a ; 
an hour’s work might go for naught wl The Baton and the Mike 


whet 
electrical disturbance, generated by aa With the perfection of modern transmit 
ting equipment, there is increasingly less dif 
ference between conducting for radio and 
Learn the difference between Camera for the concert hall. Yet, while the actual 
Portraits and “Just Photographs” technic of conducting remains substantially 


HARO LD STEIN the same, the problems facing the conductor 
are 


complicated by the microphone. What 

Photographer to the Royalty of the Profession goes into the microphone is not always iden- 

offers to MUSICAL COURIER readers a tical with what comes out of the listeners’ 

substantial reduction in rates. loud speakers, and the radio conductor must 

485 Madison Ave. (Columbia Bldg.) N. Y. solve the problem of awa = effects for 
— = - Wickersham 2-2171 


rabaliokae the radio audience which he himself cannot 


B OB N oO LAN hear in the studio. 


This has given rise to the frequent use 
Conpuctor—ComPoserR - of what is known as sub-toning. The sim- 

wees 7 _ "EAD ARIST O88 plest example of this technic is found in the 
Address: 93 Seward, Detroit, Mich. much-maligned crooner, who whispers into 
the microphone so softly that no one in the 


studio can hear him above the orchestra, yet 

SIGURD NILSSEN his voice is clear and strong to the listener 
at his set. The same principle is employed 

BASSO CANTANTE—Radio, Concert, Opera, Recital it) the use of muted instruments. A heavily 
Address: NBC, 711 Fifth Ave., New York muted trombone, trumpet, or clarinet is 


tree : brought up close to the mike, playing s« 
softly that even the conductor cannot hear 


MARIA HALAMA it; yet on the air its tones predominate over 


the fortissimo of the accompaniment. 
Mezzo0-Soprano—Radio—Concert—Recital E . } “ 3 ‘6 
Concert Management George Leyden Colledge ngineers in the control room can step 
113 West 57th Street, New York CIrele 7-1963 up such soft pl aying to many times its orig 
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inal strength and thus produce effects which 
are impossible in any other medium. The 
wider range of tone values and qualities at 
the command of the radio conductor add to 
his orchestral vocabulary; but they also 
complicate his work, for in many cases he 
must conduct without hearing the instru 
ments he is directing 
\ good example of the advantage of sub- 
toning is offered by a_ recent Columbia 
broadcast of the program Andre Kostela 
netz presents. One of the selections played 
was the comedy number, The King’s Horses, 
arranged by Kostelanetz for male chorus 
and orchestra. The fast tempo of the 
chorus made it impossible for the ensemble 
to render it in full without impairing 
the diction and endangering the light, care- 
free quality of the performance. As Kos 
telanetz put it, “We had to be careful to 
keep the King’s horses from becoming the 
King’s elephants. The solution was to resort 
to sub-toning. I brought the whole group 
up close to the mike and had them sing 
into it at half voice. Whereas the effect was 
only a whisper in the studio, it went out on 
the air as full voice. This device enabled 
us to keep the diction perfect, the tempo 
fast, and the spirit of the composition.” 
Another difference between radio and 
concert conducting, according to Kostela- 
netz, is the fact that broadcasting allows 
the conductor to forget his listening audi- 
ence completely. Since they are so far away, 
he can feel nothing of their reactions and 
can devote his whole attention to the music 
and the orchestra. Yet, whereas there is 
no audience to watch the conductor, there 
unrelenting observer which he must 
always in mind—the studio clock. 
There is no compromise with time in radio; 
each program must begin and end exactly 
according to schedule. If the concert con 
ductor’s program runs a few minutes under 
or over the allotted time, it makes little dif 
ference, but in radio each second counts. 
Once thes taken into account, 
however, the two technics of conducting are 
identical When the New York Philhar 
monic and the Philadelphia Orchestra con 
certs are broadcast over the Columbia net 
work, they are picked up directly from the 
auditoriums where thousands of people hear 
them without knowing that they are also 
on the air. Similarly, in broadcasts of the 
Lewisohn Stadium programs during the 
summer season recently completed, Albert 
Coates and Willem van Hoogstraten con 
ducted their recitals simultaneously. 
Radio conductors, hidden from 
audience, develop interesting and original 
styles of directing. Abe Lyman uses an 
unlighted cigar for his baton. Nat Shilkret 
leads his men more by facial expression than 
with the baton. Mark Warnow has for 
saken the baton for a pencil as his instru 
ment of direction Freddie Rich also 
spurns the baton, using only his hands to 
conduct. Leon Belasco wields his violin 
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“Symphony for the Masses” 


New NBC Orchestral Series Conducted by 
krno Rapee 

The National Broadcasting Company 
launched a publicly unheralded series of 
Sunday afternoon symphony concerts, Sep 
tember 4, from 1:00 to 2:30 over WEA 
with Erno Rapee at the helm of a full sym- 
phony orchestra. In the words of the sta- 
tion announcer, “the plan is to bring to as 
large a number of music-lovers as possible, a 
standard repertoire of symphonic works as 
well as programs of more than ordinary in- 
terest and universal appeal.” Overture to 
The Bartered Bride (Smetana), Tales from 
the Vienna Woods (Johann Strauss), the 
last movement of Scheherezade (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), fifth symphony (Beethoven), 
the prelude and Liebestod from Tristan and 
Isolde (Wagner), Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie (Liszt), and Flight of the Bumble Bee 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), were the works pre- 
sented at the first broadcast. “Symphony 
for the Masses” is a sustaining feature, un- 
interrupted by advertising propaganda. Mr. 
Rapee conducted throughout this hour and 
a half concert with dynamic and tonal mas- 
tery, technical force, rigorous precision, zest, 
and musical authority. The orchestra is 
comprised of invigorating, virile players, and 
they gave meticulous response to the leader, 
interpreting the various compositions with 
an especially fine feeling for nuance. This 
series made an auspicious bow to the radio 
public and bids fair to win and hold a vast 
audience M. S. 
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ON THE AIR 








RUTH BODELL, 
soprano, can be heard each week over 
WEAF of the National Broadcasting 
Company. (Harold Stein photo.) 


bow as 
naudibly 
same time 


baton; and Channon Collinge sings 
with his vocalists, directing at the 
with the baton. 
* * & 
Radio Pirates 
Bulgaria has no mercy on radio tax- 
dodgers. Like all countries with govern 
ment-controlled broadcasting systems, Bul- 
garia has its difficulties with pirates. And 
for the most part European governments are 
content to punish such unlicensed listeners 
when they are caught, with a nominal fine. 
Not so Bulgaria. The annual fee in this 
country is approximately $2. But to the 
convicted evader of the tax not only is a 
fine added, but a year’s imprisonment in 


solitary confinement. 
* * 


Bulgaria Fines 


Radio 
Commercial radio programs in China are 
confined to privately owned stations. Gov- 
ernment broadcasting sponsors _ political, 
diplomatic, economic and educational items. 
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CLEGG MONROE 
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PAULINE HAGGARD 


RADIO ARTIST AT THE PIANO 
Address care of Musical Courier 
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Concert and Radio Artist 
45 Grove Street New York, N. Y. 
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During the spring of 1932 when Japan had 
cut off rail and wire communication from 
Shanghai, the radio was the only means of 
keeping the people in touch with the outside 
world. 

Due to the numerous dialects of China, it 
is necessary for government stations to use 
the Mandarin language which is widely un- 
derstood. There are as yet no networks in 
China, and not more than twenty broadcast- 
ing stations, situated in different parts of 
the country. These low-power, local equip- 
ments carry not more than 500 watts to two 
kilowatts and only reach a small area. Re- 
cently there has been installed at Nanking, 
however, a station of seventy-five kilowatts 
with a frequency of 550 to 1,500 kilocycles : 
power enough to cover the most densely 
populated areas of the country. 

Crystal and battery-operated sets are most 

popular and recently a midget set has been 
introduced operating by alternating current 
which is available in the larger cities. 
About 15,000 radio sets are now in use. 

The programs consist of phonograph rec- 
ords of Chinese opera, singing by Chinese 
movie stars, concerts, news, weather reports, 
and speeches. Operating time is not so long 
as in America—often not more than six or 
eight hours of the day. In China the fa- 
vorite programs are musical or news broad- 
casts. Chinese Americans also like informa- 
tion. For entertainment they do not care for 
jazz, preferring symphonic orchestras and 
classical music. 

* * 


French Radio Plans Still Unsettled 

The radio situation in France is still un- 
settled. A bill on the subject was drafted 
several years ago but the government has 
not found time to consider it. 

As things stand there is virtual monopoly, 
since the radio is administered by the gov- 
ernment-operated telephone, telegraph and 
postal services. Also there is censorship, 
for at the recent general election only 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers and of the 
leader of the principal opposition party were 
allowed on the air. The Socialists protested 
that the ban was illegal and promised to 
bring up the radio bill for consideration, 
but nothing was done and the chambers are 
now in recess. 

Nor is there any remedy against inter- 
ference, other than that made by neon lamps. 
There is, however, cause for satisfaction in 
the avowed intention of the new undersecre- 
tary of fine arts, Jean Mistler, to improve 
national programs. He has arranged as a 
beginning to broadcast several performances 
of the Paris Opéra, which will please those 
fans in this country who have complained so 
frequently of French programs. 

* * * 

German Broadcasters to Award Medal 

German broadcasting authorities are 
awarding a medal for distinguished radio 
service. This medal (with the official Ger- 
man eagle and streak of lightning on one 
side and the words Germany’s Voice and the 
recipient’s name on the other) is to be given 
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to those whose work has been of benefit to 
listeners. 
* * * 
Dr. Cohen Engaged by Soviet As Radio 
Consultant 
Dr. Louis Cohen of Washington has been 
engaged by Soviet Russia as consultant in 
charge of research and communications. The 
Soviet plan is to add forty-four broadcast- 
ing stations, bringing their total to 100. 
The Soviet Radio Trust is taking Dr. Cohen 
from the adjudicating of war claims per- 
taining to radio patents in the judge advo- 
cate general’s office of the United States 
Army. He sailed September 8 on the SS. 
Europa, to be gone for a year. 





COURIER 


Dr. Cohen, a native of Russia, was edu- 
cated at the Armour Institute, the University 
of Chicago, and Columbia University. From 
1905 to 1909 he was with the United States 
Bureau of Standards. In Russia, he will 
be occupied with the problems of radio com- 
munications, including expansion of the in 
ternational radio-telegraph services from 
Russian centres. He will make his head 
quarters at Leningrad, and is to lecture at 
the technical institute. 

* ok * 
Increase in C.B.S. Fan Mail 

The Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounces that despite increased postal rates 
fan mail averages one per cent higher. 


RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


Dinner music conducive to good assimila- 
tion was served by the Waldorf-Astoria 
Orchestra, through WEAF, on Thursday 
(August 25). . . . Old church songs were 
majestically intoned over WJZ. Paul 
Gaire, earnest but immature exponent of the 
organ from WPCH, sought to regale fans. 
... Prof. lan McIntyre’s WHN talk, Flaws 
in Vocal Training, gave no new light on the 
subject... . Just back from tuning-in abroad 
be Foster let us in on his startling discovery 
—that European ether offerings lack variety, 
speed and gayety, and that English programs 
are devoted in the main to classical music, 
news, Pn lengthy and informative lectures 
(WEAF). . WJZ relayed a slipshod 
performance by Modest Altschuler’s New 
York Orchestra at the George Washington 
Stadium. ... The Empire Concert Ensemble 
sent forth light concert music ponderously 
presented (WRNY).... The WEAF Con- 
cert Orchestra played a happy choice of 
music carefully prepared An untrained 
girl pianist and an unskilled male composer 
were misleadingly listed and announced Fri- 
day evening by WNYC as the Bronx Sym- 
phony Society An organ program by 
Archer Gibson was dedicated to one of his 
patrons who has done much to advance the 
art of organ playing in this country; to wit 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. . . . The Hoffman 
Hour consisted of a concert orchestra ex- 
pertly directed by William Daly; Margaret 
Speaks, a soprano with an excellent record- 
ing voice; Harald Hansen, an expressive 
tenor; Verona Wiggins, essentially a fine 
contralto; and Michel Gusikoff, admirable 
violinist. Nelson Eddy, hccuhatmniaie away on 


-NETWORK 


Nick Lucas, tenor troubadour of the stage, 
screen and radio, was guest artist with 
Nathaniel Shilkret’s Orchestra and _ vocal 
ensemble during a recent broadcast of the 
Kodak Week-End Hour over a Columbia 
network. 

* £ & 

Leon Belasco, whose orchestra is heard 
on the To the Ladies program, recently ap 
peared as vocal soloist during a broadcast of 
this item. Tito Guizar, young Mexican 
tenor, is the featured artist in the series. 


Alice Mock, soprano of the Chicago Civic - 
Opera Company, was the soloist during a 
broadcast of the Household Hour over an 
NBC network. She was supported by an 
orchestra under the direction of Josef Koest- 
ner and a trio of male voices. 


The New York Symphonic Male Choir, 
directed by Warren D. Schofield, will fulfill 
a Broadway engagement this fall. The 
group is heard weekly over WINS. 

* a oe 


More than 100,000 voices blended in com- 
munity singing when Columbia carried the 
Chicagoland Music Festival over an ex- 
tensive network. Among the attractions of 
this annual event were a solo by John Bur- 
dette and a 2,000-voice Negro Hallelujah 
chorus. 

* + * 


Merle Johnson and his saxophone quartet 


vacation, was sorely missed. . .. We awoke 
Saturday morning hearing the clear tenor 
of Richard Maxwell in a _program of 
that appeal to everyone” (WEAF). 
Brief matinee entertainment was furnished 
by the fleet fingers of Samuel Shankman, 
pianist, over WMCA... . The rousing and 
expressive tones of J. Alden Edkins greeted 
us Sunday on WEAF, with William Paisley, 
composer-pianist, ably presiding as accom 
panist. .. . Then the Gordon String Quar 
tet in a harmonious performance of the 
Jeethoven F major quartet... . Piano read 
ings of the Holman Sisters during the 
WABC Voice of St. Louis broadcast (from 
St. Louis), were labored and lacked dainti- 
ness and charm. The playing of the 
assisting orchestra was not smooth. 

Emerson Brown did some of his best singing 
during this program in the gay and rollick- 
ing sailor’s song, Nancy Lee. There 
seems to be an appropriate radio revival of 
All the World is Waiting for the Sunrise. 
Max Panteleiff, powerful baritone, 
Glass, brilliant pianist, and expert 
Sodero and his high calibre concert 
orchestra, interpreted the Works of Great 
Composers program, WEAF. . . . Madrigal 
singing of The Pilgrims from WJZ supplied 
a restful interval. . The American Pro 
Arte String Quartet, a smooth ensemble, 
played during the Pastels broadcast 
(WEAF), and included on their list the 
Indian Sketches of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
American composer A series of abom 
inable sounds issuing from WEAF in the 
evening and purporting to be a waltz from 
Faust, made one wish that a jazz orchestra 


“songs 


Julius 
Cesare 


OF NEWS 


gave a program through WOR recently. 
The Debonairs, a male trio, also contributed 


to the hour. ‘ 
of * * 


Ferde Grofé’s Mississippi Suite and a violin 
performance of Handel’s Largo were 
among the highlights of the Brookline Sym 
phony concert broadcast through CBS sta- 
tions from WAAB. The soloists were Elsie 
Winsor Bird, soprano, Frederick Mahn, vio 
linist, Rose Zulalian, soprano, and the Studio 
Singers; the orchestra was the People’s 
Symphony, directed by Will Dodge. 
* * x 


solo 


Max Pollikoff was master of ceremonies 
August 22 at a reception tendered to Carl 
Herrmann, his piano teacher, in honor of 
his golden wedding anniversary. 

* * * 

Nell 
series of 
Tea. She 


Burt has been engaged for a new 
broadcasts sponsored by Charm 
will be heard twice daily. 

* o*% 

A musical portrayal of the life of Ole 
Bull was presented over WOR recently by 
Eddy Brown. The music of Bull and Grieg 
was featured by the violinist. 

* * * 

Verna Carega, dramatic 
participated in the Elmo Russ Hour of 
Poetry on August 18, broadcast over 
WPCH. Miss Carega sang Mr. Russ’ song 
Night, especially written for her. She is a 


tmhezzo-soprano, 





at the University of Santiago, Chile. 
cigarette paper in two, and partook in the 
his friend Vincent Youmans, composer. 


bia University to study law, but financial 
turned his interest to radio. 


Numerous engagements 


written many 


Indian. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
BOB NOLAN 


Born in Los Angeles, the son of a wealthy engineer, Robert Harvey (Bob) Nolan 
was taken to South America as a boy of thirteen and completed his education there 
He played polo, joined the government fencing 
team, became so proficient in the sport of whip cracking that he was able to cut a 


During the World War he returned to the United States and joined the Navy with 
After the armistice he matriculated at Colum- 


He helped to establish Station WOR, and then left for 
Florida where he engaged in similar work. 
and finally secured a position singing with a band in West Palm Beach. 
followed— Victor 
M. C. A., and appearances at the Publix theatres in Detroit, where he now lives. 

Bob Nolan has sung and conducted both on NBC 
successful compositions and is. a_ violinist, 
boasts of having crossed the Equator thirty-three times, and of being one-eighth Sioux 


famous South American student riots. 


difficulties terminated his studies, and he 


Once more he had financial reverses, 


recordings, a ten-year contract with 


and CBS programs. He has 
cellist and pianist. He 
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JOSKA DE 
violinist and niusical 
number of years he 
orchestra at the ¢ 


BABARYS 

director. For a 
has conducted his 
Hotel, Chicago 


ongress 


would stay within its province . Richard 
Crooks, Firestone tenor, farewelled his radio 
listeners Monday with a memorable vocal 
display. . The soloists with the concert 
orchestra on WABC at 9:30 may have been 
willing, but were not able to sing the Ride 
of the Valkyries, their voices not being heard 
above the orchestra . Erno Rapee stopped 
his admirable Parade of the States in New 
Hampshire, calling upon Martha Attwood, 
soprano, as soloist. . . . It is an un 
usual treat to hear two such extraordinary 
voices as Olga Albani and Lewis James on 
one program. Rosario Bourdon, in 
charge of the orchestral background for 
these artists, keeps his cohorts under con 
trol. Melody Moments on WJZ with 
Josef Pasternack’s orchestra and Oliver 
Smith, tenor, never fall short of anticipation 
( Wednesday ). 


product of the Berta Gerster-Gardini School 
of Singing. 
* * * 

The last La Forge-Bertimen radio pro 
gram of the summer was broadcast August 
25 over WABC. Mildred Jarvis, contralto, 
Percy Brown, tenor, and Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist, were heard. Miss Jarvis 
sang Frauenliebe and Leben by Schumann; 
Mr. Brown, songs in English. The La 
Forge-Bertiimen weekly programs are to be 
resumed this same station early in 
October. 


over 


a 
On September 16 Fred Feibel will cele- 
brate the third anniversary of his Organ 
Reveille Program, which is on six days a 
week. According, to this, Mr. Feibel has 
played 930 programs consisting of approxi 
mately 6,500 selections. 
¢ es 
Bertha Nicholas can be 
WPCH every Monday evening 
+ + + 
Viola Philo sang over NBC September 3 
during the Rapee Hour, and on the General 
Motors program of the 5th 
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Hurok Novelties for New Season 

Among the musical novelties to be heard 
during the coming season here are the Shan- 
Kar Hindu Musicians and Dancers, the 
Vienna Choir Boys from the Hofburgkapelle, 
and the Teatro dei Piccoli of Vittorio 
Podrecca These attractions are making 
their first American tours under the au- 
spices of NBC Artists Service, by arrange- 
ment with S. Hurok. 

The first named of these is an ensemble 
of sixteen Oriental dancers and musicians, 
headed by Uday Shan-Kar. This company 
will perform the symbolic ritual dances of 
India, dramatic dance creations after the 
ancient tradition, and newer dances interpre- 
tative of India of today. To accompany 
the various dances the ensemble uses 120 
strange instruments, capable of producing 
bizarre tones and rhythms. Many of these 
are museum pieces, as are also several of 
the costumes which Shan-Kar utilizes in 
some of his historic dance sequences. These 
Oriental artists have been seen extensively 
in the European capitals during the past 
two seasons. 

Under the direction of Dr. Schmitt, super- 
vising director, and Dr. Gruber, musical 
director, the Vienna Choir, a group of 
twenty-two boys between the ages of nine 
and fourteen, will undertake an American 
tour beginning in November in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and continuing on into January, 
carrying them from coast to coast. The 
organization of which they are part, was 
created more than four centuries ago by 
decree of Emperor Maximilian I, with the 
purpose of giving a musical education to boys 
sufficiently gifted to become singers in the 
Hofburgkapelle. Haydn and Schubert were 
members of this choir as boys, and the rec- 
ords of their youthful ratings still exist in its 
archives. The boys are trained to sing not 
only sacred and classical music, but to per- 
form short light opera, such as Mozart’s 
Bastien and Bastienne. 

Vying with the Vienna 
the recent vogue they have 
kuropean music centres, is the Teatro dei 
Piccoli of Vittorio Podrecca. This mario- 
nette theatre was developed during the war 
by the Venetian impresario. His repertoire 
includes plays, vaudevilles and di- 
vertissements of solemn, comic, grotesque or 
romantic mood. Costumes and stage 
many by masters of modern stagecraft, are 
fused with singers and orchestra to form a 
balanced whole. Thirty-five operators are 
required to stage the performances. Among 
the pieces which Podrecca will include in his 
repe aula are Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Ros- 
sini’s Barber of Seville, Respighi’s Sleeping 
Beauty, Massenet’s Cinderella, The Geisha, 
The Wedding of Mickey Mouse, Monte- 
verdi’s Combat of Tancred and Clorinda, 
Clowns, and numerous acrobatic acts. 

Among other importations will be Mary 
Wigman, who comes this year with her own 
ensemble of dancers, and Escudero, Spanish 
dancer, who returns after his success of last 
season. Two singers coming here for tours 
are Ninon Vallin, French soprano, who has 
been a South American favorite for several 
years, and Heinrich Schlusnus, baritone, 
formerly of the Berlin State Opera, who re- 
turns after an absence of two years, to make 
his fourth American concert tour. 


Saengerknaben in 
established in 


operas, 


sets, 


O’Toole Closes Summer 


Course 


O’Toole, exponent of creative 
closed his New York summer 


William 


William 


piano study, 


WILLIAM O’TOOLE 

course on August 18 with a demonstration 
program by his eleven-year-old pupil, Xenia 
Bank. Miss Bank not only played any exer- 
cise in the first four years of Mr. O’Toole’s 
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ENJOYING THEIR STAY IN VERMONT 


September 10, 


STELL ANDERSEN AND SILVIO 


SCIONTI 
at North Bennington, Vt., 
friend Esther McCullough, In the photo 
above Miss Andersen and Miss McCul- 
lough are having a water fight in the 
fountain pool of Miss McCullough’s new 
studio garden; the picture at the right shows the three friends at the swimming pool. 
At the opening of the new studio Miss Andersen and Mr. Scionti gave an informal 
recital. The program held a composition by Miss McCullough written for the occasion. 


visiting their 








Swarthout, of the 
is the other 


September 18. Gladys 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
soloist. 


Mr. 


system of exercises (which she has com- 
pleted), but immediately improvised in ter- 
nary form utilizing the exercise figure as a 
design for the composition. She also int- 
provised on themes furnished by the audi- 
ence. 

Mr. O’Toole’s summer class was attended 
by teachers from New York City and north 
ern New Jersey, and also by a number of 
teachers from various parts of the country 
who were taking the course in Creative Edu- 
cation held at New York University under : sie = : Pape . 
Prof. Hughes Mearns. Mr. O’Toole re-. Commerce, Ga.—The Georgia State Sing- 
sumed private teaching at his New York 18 Association, recently in convention at 
studio on September 10. CN. Toccoa, made initial plans for a campaign to 

raise funds for the erection here of a 
ies memorial shaft to Georgia’s poets and com- 
The land on which the mounment 
built has already been donated by 
former Governor L. G. Hardman. It has 
been suggested that a conservatory featuring 
religious singing and religious music also be 
erected, and the shaft site was selected with 
this project in mind. F, 


heard in the César 
Franck Symphonic Variations, which he 
played last February with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 


Deering will be 


Memorial Planned for Georgia’s 
Composers 


posers. 


Deering in Toscanini Fund —_¥ 
wi e 


Concert 


Henri Deering will play for the Musici men 
Emergency Aid in White Plains, N. Y., 
the Westchester County Center as bE Ba 
with orchestra, under Jaffrey Harris, on 


WAGNER AND LISZT 
CHOSE THE STEINWAY 





yi IRTUALLY every musician of note 


since Wagner has chosen the Stein- 


way. And it is the piano of the fine 
home, of the cultured family. There is 
little doubt in the minds of informed 
people as to which piano they would 
prefer toown. @ For there is no other 
piano that commands the marvelous 
richness of tone that is so notably 
Steinway’s. There is no other piano 
that will render such perfect service 
over so long a time. . . . And this great, 
long-lived instrument is no more diffi- 
cult to obtain, even for the modest in- 


come, than an automobile! 


STEINWA 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE 
IMMORTALS 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast | 





of symphony concerts scheduled to open in 
October. 

Julien Paul Blitz, cellist, will be soloist at 
the opening concert. Mr. Blitz is head of 
the music department of Kid-Key College, 
Sherman, Tex. 

A newly organized Junior Theatre Guild, 
composed of young musicians, will serve to 
promote cultural education among the chil- 
dren of the city. C. J. Giezendanner, Jr., is 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — The 
Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra is mak- 
ing plans already for next season. A wo- 
men’s committee of twenty-five members is 
being organized for the purpose of popular- 
izing the orchestra and of demonstrating the 
advantages to the local musician of home- 
made music. Artists will be chosen from lo- 
cal talent, including two or three from 
among the players themselves, and several 





friends of the orchestra from other cities chairman of the board of directors : Norma 
also will appear. Sterling, daughter of Governor R. S. Ster- 

Chester Berger, president and director ling, president; William Stewart, vice-presi- 
of the Berger School of Music, gave five dent; Albert D. Smith, secretary; and 
diplomas to graduates in the normal course Ronald Roberts, treasurer. Special courses 


at a recital held in the St. Cecilia Auditor- in music and dancing are to be given to 
ium. The pianists receiving them and pre- talented children who could not receive cul- 
senting the program were Mabel A. Hall, tural training in any other way. Four public 
Anna C. Schulte, Alta May Lumbard, Mrs. performances will be given annually, the first 
Adelia Nach McAlary, and Leon Becker. a musical revue on October 26 at the Scot- 
Three other recitals were given by the Ber-  tish Rite Cathedral. 


ger School, the participants in the first be- The sixth annual local Atwater Kent au- 


ing Betty Luce, June Simms, Jean Bidle- dition was broadcast over KTRH, August 
man, Ethel Sayles, June Tournell, Imogene 30. Each contestant was allowed four 
Cooley, Violet Berglund, June Raguse, minutes on the program. The local chair- 
Roger Hall, Donald Leys and Robert Roush. man of the audition committee is Rollo 
In the second, appeared Kathryne Jane’ Rilling, who is music director of First 
Waite, Betty Powell, Gladys Godfrey, Mar- Christian Church and of the Lions Club. 
ian Joyce Sackett, Marie June Carlson, Acting on the committee with Mr. Rilling 
Margaret Chapman, Irene King, Mary Con- were fifteen judges. 

nelly, Lois DeWindt, Betty Cole, Dorothy Margaret Britton was soloist at Central 
Korf, Betty Williams, Dorothy Jobse, Elaine Presbyterian Church, August 28. Miss 
Dekker, Mildred Baker, Henrietta Mat- 3ritton’s number was Take No Thought for 
thyse, Frieda Waldmiller, Cecilia Guroch, Your Life (d’Hardelot). 

Bronislaus and Edmund Janiok, Jimmie Mrs. John Wesley Graham has moved into 
Ferguson, Teddy Watson, Bernard Rosen- her new studios at the San Jacinto Hotel. 
berg, Teddy Battema, Robert Haliburton, Mrs. Graham and her pupils will give weekly 


Vima Mutchler, Carl Kleiboer and Clark 
McClellan. The following advanced pupils 
of Mr. Berger presented the third program: 


concerts in the ball room of the hotel. 
Marjorie Fulks, young pianist, gave a 
musical afternoon recently. Her program 











3etty Muzzall, Katherine Browning, Max-  jncluded compositions by Bach, Chopin, and 
ine Jason, Lila Isabel Hicks, Mamie Shel- many of the modern composers. 

don, Elaine Abbitt, Esther Thompson, Franco Autori, former director of the 
Frances Berger, Carol Deene Porter, Char- (Chicago Civic Opera, has returned from a 
lotte White, Laurie Spatches, Jerre Jean trip to the Adirondack Mountains, where 
Lillie, Georgianna Murphy, pupil of Kari he was on vacation to recuperate from in 
Brent, Helen Gray, Dorothy Meade, Albina juries received in a Dallas theatre bomb ex- 
Kowalkowski, Abigail Wedgewood, Betty - plosion early in June. K. B. M. 
and Robert Vandergrift, Leon Becker and i 






ROCHESTER, N. Y.—From August 
of 29 through September 2, the convention of 
the National Association of Organists and 
the Canadian College of Organists took 
place in Rochester. Meetings and concerts 


Ivan Whan. 

Catholic Junior College Conservatory 
Music presented Raymond Kondratowicz in 
a piano recital in the school studio. He was 
assisted by Gertrude Rau at a second piano 









and by Emmet Friar, baritone. were held at the Eastman School of Music, 
Harold Tower, organist and choirmaster the Eastman Theatre, and in various 
at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, is spending Churches and auditoriums in the city. Re- 





citals were given by George William Volkel, 





the summer and autumn months in Italy. 







Mrs. Helen Baker Rowe introduced the 0f the Juilliard Foundation; Carl Weinrich, 
following pupils in recital at her studio: © New York; Marshall Bidwell, organist 
Geraldine Udell, Frances of Carnegie Music Hall in P ittsburgh ; 





Cilley, Margaret 
Roseboom, Ejane Deckaer, Christine Haver- 





Richard Tattersall, president of the Canadian 








kamp, Ernestine Lampert, Adeline Orphan, College of Organists ; Ruth ery of 
Kathleen Hatch, Peggy Brown, Virginia Garnett, Kans.; E. Power Biggs, of Christ 
Walker and Edith Gingrich. Mr. Friar as- Church, Cambridge, Mass. ; Roberta B sitgood, 
sisted with a group of songs. H. B. R. of Westminster Church, Bloomfield, N. J.; 





and Frederick G. Silvester, of Toronto. 
Concerts of parftcular local note were a 
musicale given by Harold Gleason, head of 
the organ department of the Eastman School 
Music, the Hochstein Quartet, and 








HOUSTON, TEX.—Frank St. Leger, 
newly chosen director of the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has arrived in this city and 
has begun work and rehearsals for the series of 
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Charles Nicholls, 
dence of Mr. 
Christ Church, 
herds and the 


pianist, at the former resi- 
Eastman; and a concert at 
when a cantata, The Shep- 
Wise Men, by George Henry 
Day, director of music and organist, had its 
first performance, and in which Norman 
Peterson, organist of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, participated. 

The recital series of the summer session 
of the Eastman School of Music included 
concerts by Nicholas Konraty, of the opera 
department; Harold Gleason, head of the 
organ department ; a trio composed of Eileen 
Malone, harp; George Finkel, cello, and 
Leonardo de Lorenzo, flute; and by Max 
Landow, pianist. These concerts provided 
something for the Rochester music public 
during the vacation period doubly welcome 
in that there has been little activity. 

Announcement has been made of the East- 
man Theatre Concert Series and the Kil- 
bourn Hall series. The Rochester *Philhar 
monic will continue as it did last year so — 
cessfully, under guest conductors. R. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The 
Widow was presented by the San 
Civic Opera Company (Mrs. Lewis 
Beck, president ) at the Sunken Garden 
Theatre in Brackenridge Park. Two per- 
formances were given and the attendance at 
each was very large. The cast was headed 
by Donald Brian and Virginia O’Brien who 
sang and acted with distinction. The danc- 
ing of the waltz was the highlight of the 
operetta and received prolonged applause 
Lois Farnsworth-Kirkpatrick, as Natalie, 
was charming. Others in the cast were Eric 


Merry 
Antonio 
Krams 


Harker (Vicomte Camille de  Jolidon), 
Arnold Parret (Marquis de Cascada), 
3erry Kroeger (M. de St. Brioche), Louis 
Arbetter (General Novikovich), Lloyd Har- 
rington (M.  Khadja), L loyd Harris 
(Nisch), Irma Goeth (Maxim's violinist), 
Jack Blankfield (Baron Popoff), Mrs. 
Arthur Biard (Zozo), Fred Zalmanzig 
(Little Willie), Liela Pyron (Olga), Ger- 
aldine Coad (Sylvaine), Barbara Holm- 


green (Praskovia), Helen Wilgus (cigarette 
girl), William Goebber and G. A. Strom- 
berger (waiters). Each did excellent work. 
Rhapsody in Blue was danced by the ballet, 
which was arranged and directed by Mildred 


Johnson. David Griffin conducted with 
authority. The stage direction was " the 
capable hands of Harry and Florence Grif- 


fith. The orchestra and chorus were excel- 
lent. This was the first in a series given 
each summer by the company. 

Edith Madison, Helen Oliphant Bates, 
Selma Lieck, Mrs. Hugh Hamilton, Mrs. F. 
Coleman, teachers of piano, and Mrs. D. I 
Freeman and Mrs. J. D. Seamands, teachers 
of violin, presented their pupils in recitals. 

An enjoyable concert was given under the 
direction of Julian Villar. Those appearing 


were Alexander Rosas, baritone, Josephine 
Falbo, soprano, Eulalio Sanchez, flutist, 
Delia Trevino and Teresina Sirianni, pianist. 


Mr. Rosas returned recently from four years 
of study in Italy. His voice has a dramatic 
quality and wide range. Miss Falbo’s voice 
is vibrant and flowing. She formerly studied 


with Amleto Barbieri, of New York, and is 
at present a pupil of David Griffin. Mr. 
W 


Sanchez ees with authority. S. 
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STUDIO NOTES 
WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN 
William Chamberlain recently left his 
Berkeley, Cal., studio to visit the east and 
settle the affairs of an ancestral estate lo 
cated in central New York. 
VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Mr. and Mrs. Pompeo Coppini gave a re- 
ception on August 6 at their New York 
studio in honor of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 


founder and life president of the Tuesday 
Musical Club of San Antonio, Tex. 

Virginia Colombati, an honorary member 
of the Tuesday Musical Club of San An- 
tonio, surprised Mrs. Hertzberg with a 
musical program at which her artist-pupil, 
Mrs. J. Lawrence, sang the prison aria from 
Mefistofele and the Variations of the 
Carnival of Venice by Benedict, and was 
enthusiastically received. She was obliged 


to give several encores. J. V 


BRUNO HUHN 


Bruno Huhn has reopened his New 
studio and begun his 1932 


York 


7 
33 classes in voice 


production, and coaching in English, French 
and German songs and oratorio. 
CHARLES LEE TRACY 
Charles Lee Tracy presented four of the 


pupils who have been studying with him at 
the recent summer session of the University 
of Vermont in a piano recital at the univer- 


sity, August 11. Eleanor Abel, Helen Still- 
man, Deryck Waring and George Chase 
were the performers. Miss Abel and Miss 


Stillman played Pescio’s two-piano 
ment of Raft’s gavotte and musette and Miss 
Stillman and Mr. Chase, Harold Bauer’s 
transcription of Schubert’s Marche Mili- 
taire. Solo numbers were by Debussy, 
Cyril Scott, Liszt, MacDowell and Leschetiz- 
ky. The Burlington Free Press set the at- 
tendance at 200 and remarked on the en 
thusiastic applause which greeted the pro- 
gram. Louise M. Baxter offered vocal mu- 
sic by Woodman, Bohm, Rasbach, Franz and 
Suck. Mr. Tracy played an organ recital 
at the Ira Allen Chapel on August 10. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


arrange- 


















WILL SHARE beautiful studio-apartment with an 
other woman (preferably not a pianist) Elevator 
apartment on 72nd Street at Broadway Studio 
30 x 25; two grand pian ic Vietrola 
complete library Kitche n, ire complete 
housekeeping facilities Re fe rene equired Call 

> before 10 A.M between 6-7 

207 WEST 70th Street, New York—Very desirable 

furnished front studio 16 x 20, newly re 


Suitable piano, violin, 
formerly oceupied by 
reasonable rental. 


vocal Excell 
a prominent vi 
Telephone: SI sque ane a 7-880) 





NATIONALLY KNOWN EDITOR, critic, 
radio columnist, writer, executive, wishes part- 
time connection. Recognized newspaper and mag- 
azine authority; organizer; publicity; lecturer; 
managerial. Fine contacts throughout world; in- 
vaiuable experience. Address “EZ. C. W.”’ care 
of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 


music 









ITALY 
Rome and Milan: Raymond Hall, 1 Via Alciato, 


ilan, 
Turin: Guido M. Gatti, via Lucio Bazzani 9. 


: NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax: Frances Foster, 103 Dresden Row. 


POLAND 


Foreign 
ARGENTINA, S. A. 


Buenos Aires: Alice Howe, Plaza Hotel, 
San Martin. 
AUSTRALIA 


Sydney: Elizabeth Plummer, 4 Monaco Flats, An- 
derson Street, Double Bay. 





Plaza 


















Warsaw: S. Mateusz Glinski, Kapucynska 13. 
2 te: A. Ge ne porno Lemberg (Lwéw): Alfred Plohn, Legionow 5 
russels: A. tteman, , rue d’Arenberg. 
SPAIN 
CANADA Madrid: Dr, Edgar Istel, Ayala, 144, Madrid IX. 
Montreal: E. C. N, Lanctot, P.O. Box 1300, Barcelona: Tomas Orts Climent, Calle de Balmes 
Beloeil, Que. 88. 
bi Arleigh Jean Corbett, 26 Summerhill SWITZERLAND 
ard 2 ‘ 
Geneva: Ca Perret, 27, Chemin de Miremont. 
CUBA "Phone: 51. 
Havana: Ricardo M. Aleman, Concordia Num 88. Zurich: joset Kisch, Spligenstrasse 4. 
UU Sse 
GERMANY 
Berlin: Herbert F. Peyser, Kurfirsten-Strasse, ——. bee a Meary: Chantel, 15 Beste 





55. Berlin, W. 















Cologne: Dr. Elsa Thalhei , Br feld, Mons- Domestic 
chauerplatz 9. 
Dresden: Elinor Janson, Robert-Kochstrasse 9, ALABAMA 
vragen Sie eee £8774. Lismann, Unter. Birmingham: Alice Graham, 2135 Highland Ave. 
main Kai 82. i CALIFORNIA 
es Weise-Mann, Iseet ” San Francisco: Constance Alexandre, 1865 Cali- 
Leipsig: Dr. Adolf Aber, Pestalozzistrasse 3. fornia St. 





Munich: Albert Noelte, Reitmorstrasse 19 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Edinburgh: William Saunders, 15 Morningside po ver: 


Los Angeles: Bruno David Ussher, 6122 Scenic 
Avenue, Hollywood. 


COLORADO 
Gustav Schoettle, 1525 Sherman Street. 















rove. 
HOLLAND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Amsterdam: Eveleth van Geuns, Olympiaplein Washington: Mrs. Fanny Amstutz Roberts, 2107 

Straat 39. S. Street, W. Telephone, Potomac 1846. 






HUNGARY FLORIDA 
Budapest: Dr. Aladar Toth, Papnovelde 10. Miami: Annie Ford Wight, Miami Conservatory. 
IRISH FREE STATE GEORGIA 





Dublin: M. F. Linehan, 37 Wellington Road. Atlanta: Joseph F. Farren, 2215 Fairhaven Circle. 
*See first editorial page for list of other representatives 











Accredited Musical Courier Correspondents* 


INDIANA 
Terre Haute: M. P. Debney, 
Street. 
KANSAS 
Lindsborg: Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville: Wm. Bruce Bell, 947 S. Fourth Ave. 
LOUISIANA 
es Orleans: Ottilie Lambert, 2036 Napoleon 
ve. 
MAINE 
Portland: Sylvia Rowell, 163 Neal Street. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Emanuel Daniel, 503 St. Paul Place. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: Moses Smith, 1167 Boylston Street. 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: Helen Baker Rowe, 119 Prospect 
ve., N. E, 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Earle G. Killeen, U. of Minnesota. 
. MISSOURI 
Kansas City: James Powers, 104 W. 42nd Street. 
St. Louis: oah Weinstein, 408-208 North 
roadway. 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Jean P. Duffield, 5107 Underwood Ave. 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton: Frank L. Gardiner, 837 Revere Ave. 
NEW YORK 
Binghamton: Maude Southworth Cooke, 20 
Conklin Ave. 
Buffalo: Louise H. orvia. iS Highland Ave. 
Rochester: Robert Sabin, 293 Oxford St. 


Svracuse: Harold L. Bouse, Syracuse University. 
White Plains: Edna Horton, 338 Main St. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


411 North Fourth Chapel Hilly Harold S. Dyer, University of North 


arolina. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: ng Dickore, 3325 Burnet Ave. 
Cleveland: Rosa H. Widder, 2741 Hampshire Rd. 
Akron: Katherine S. Lobach, 145 Melbourne Ave. 


OREGON 
Portland: John R. Oatman, 713 Couch Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Margaret M. Coddington, 5808 
jorence Ave. 
Pittsburgh: Ralph Lewando, 121 Elysian Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence: Blanche N. Davis, 8 Hamilton St. 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis: Mrs. A. Denny du Bose, 217 North 
Waldron 
TEXAS 
El Paso: i, Hallett Johnson, 514 N. Mesa Ave. 
Fort Worth: E. Clyde Whitlock, 1100 W. Cannon 


1117 Jackson 
$11 Av- 


t. 
. ~ o Katherine B. Morgan, 


San Antonio: Mrs. 


Stanley Winters, 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City: Fred L. W. Bennett, 321—6th 
Avenue. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond: John George Harris, 504 Mutual Bidg. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: John Hopper, 710 E. Roy St. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Justin McCarthy, 2905 E. Locust St. 
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t 21 the Hilger Trio, guests of 
a Proctor Donnell 
| 7 4 


N. ¥., gave a concert 


* 

performance 

Dance 
Play- 


ters gave a special 
sodes and C« 
August 26 at the 

idge, Mi ass 


~ 


ympositions in 
Berkshire 


Musi Festival Association 
lily Roosevelt, soprano, as 


for the 1933 May Festival. 
Rock, 


sponsored her 

\merica 
rton bicen- 
Wa 


shington 


artet arrive in 
in January for their 
sched 
March 


Concerts are 
Coast during 
* 
confined to the Nor 
ospital for several weeks, r¢ 
home, The Scottage, McDon 
, on August 22, much improved 
During his confinement he heard 
f his sacred and secular songs pet 
radio. 
+ * + 
Jacques Pillois, at The MacDowell Col- 
ony, Peterborough, N. H., has completed his 
Rhapsody, a work 
dedicated to the New 


ed over the 


( ruse, Med terranean 
for chamber orchestra, 


at her home 


MUSICAL 


Chamber Music 


director ). 


York 
Be ¢ be, 


Society (Carolyn 


* * 


baritone, gave his annual 
Westhampton Beach (N. Y.) recital on 
September 1 at Howell House, under the 
patronage of the Westhampton Beach Wo- 
men’s Club. 


Walter Mills, 


cm ok * 

Charles Baker, director of the Singers 
Club of New York, announces vacancies in 
membership. Vocalists may apply directly 
to him in care of his studio 

+ 

Eugene Schwartz, violinist, who has 
played compositions and arrangements of the 
classics by Wesley G. Sontag several times, 
is engaged to play at the New Baptist 
Church, Pythian Temple, New York, begin- 


ning October 2. 


NBC Artists 
Efrem Zimbalist, now 
returns to San Francisco early 
to fulfill eng on the 
before coming His only New York 
recital this season takes place in Carnegie 
— in January. Heinrich Schlusnus, 
German baritone, returning here after an 
abs ence of two years, opens a two-months tour 
Toronto during the first days of 1933, 
oll wed by recitals in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minn.: Montreal, Boston, Milwau- 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Sioux 
City, Iowa; Columbus, O.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Lansing, Mich.; and Indianapolis, Ind. His 
New York recital is set for February at 
Carnegie Hall. Dusolina Giannini appears 
in joint recital with Marcel Wittrich, tenor, 
in Berlin, on September 23. She is now 
making records with Beniamino Gigli in 
Milan 


Notes 

touring the Orient, 
in November 
Pacific Coast 


Service 


agements 
east. 


St. Paul, 


1 
ec, Minn.; 


B. Iden Payne Engaged at Cornish 
School 

The Cornish School, Seattle, Wash., an- 

nounces the engagement of B. Iden Payne 

on its drama faculty for a three month ses- 

sion to begin next January. Mr. Payne is 
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known as a producer and director, as well as 
an actor, in America and Europe. For sev- 
eral years he was general stage director for 
Charles Frohman, producing Mary Rose, 
Dear Brutus, Blood and Sand, Déclassée 
and The Off Chance, with Ethel Barry- 
more, William Gillette, Elsie Ferguson, Otis 
Skinner and Ruth Chatterton. Since 1915 
he has been associated with the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology as visiting professor 
and as head of the drama department. Mr. 


Press Comments 











PASQUALE AMATO 


Pasquale Amato was one of the principal 
attractions in the recent performance of 
Verdi’s Aida at Soldiers Field, Chicago. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, writing in the Chicago 
Payne will work with the Cornish Players, Herald and Examiner, said: “Such great 
directing productions in the Cornish Thea- voices as those of Anna Leskaya and Pas- 
tre. , quale Amato registered in this open space 


Bisa noel even without the backing of any kind of a 
Harold Henry Gives Recital in resonator.” The same writer also said: “It 
Vermont 


was a joy to renew acquaintance with the 
: noble art of Amato, that so often in a 
BENNINGTON, Vt.—Harold Henry gave — glorious past of the lyric stage has served 

his only recital of the summer in the Yellow ) 

Barn, Old Bennington, Vt., on August 23, 


in contrast and in complement to that of 
Enrico Caruso. His voice is still brilliant 
and drew his usual large audience from the and powerful, his presence commanding, his 
neighboring towns. The American pianist 
was in fine form, and the audience was in- 


whole interpretation of a famous role so 
ripened, so authoritative, that one felt a 

sistent in demanding extra numbers. Mr. 

Henry’s program consisted of Busoni’s tran- a 


back-drop of sky and cloud was not too vast 
scription of an organ choral prelude by 


frame.” 
Brahms, Liszt's transcription of Bach’s A 
minor organ prelude and fugue, a Beethoven 
sonata, and several Chopin numbers. Addi- 
tions to the printed list included an inter- 
mezzo of Brahms, Debussy’s Clair de Lune, 
nd M f i arionette 
and r. Henry’s own Dancing M arionette Blaratd ‘Déiset 
and While the Pi — Played. B. Sandro Benelli 
pa Edith Benjamin 


Helen Bretz 
Clara Dellar Pr esents Musicale 


Leonida Coroni 
Reba Dale Corder 

The thirteenth in the series of salon con- Celestine Cornelissen 
certs which Clara Dellar is presenting at Vernon D’Arnalle 
The Croydon, New York City, was given 7 ols ed 
: c 23 hg I a < rift ? I ae na ritte, 
on August 23 by Irma Swift, soprano, Irene Frida Englehardt 
Hampton, pianist, and Leopoldo Gutierres, platy Elizabeth Flugel 
baritone, with Leah Russell as accompanist. 2! Friberg 

: Pade . 4 y Greathouse 
monet “ sang with crystalline tone and Harold De Grosse, P 
revealed temperamental endowment. Miss rthur elen Hadley 
Hampton proved a pianist of skill and inter- sll se wl —. 
pretative attainments. Mr. Gutierres has a 
resonant, well placed voice of expressive 
shadings. Miss Russell was a sympathetic 
accompanist for the vocalists. All the artists 
were heartily applauded. M. L. $S. 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


Augusta Lenska 
Nana B. Lewis 
Eva Liminana 
Lydia Lipkowska 
Tandy MacKenzie 
Elizabeth A. Major 
Armand Marbini 
Mollie Margolies 
Antonio Meli 
Katherine Metcalf 
Frederick Miller 
Paul Morenzo 
Rosalinda Morini 
Mario Paris 
Pierre Pelletier 
Meyer Posner 
Anastasha Rabinoff 
Albert Rappaport 
Reese R. Reese 
Elizabeth Santagano 
Ada Sari 
Vladimir Shavitch 
Zelzer & Kallis 





RONALD MURAT 


Composer—Pianist 
550 Riverside Drive 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3936 


New York 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Free Auditions—Scholarships 
Five Recent Years in Europe 
21 West 95th Street, New York Riverside 9-0141 





BAND anp ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aLL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID to you 


wince and Instrumental Solos, Duets, Trios, ete. 
nstruction Material for all Instruments. 


eneunetnn. MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 


PRESS CLIPPING 


NATIONAL “sures 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 








R. Huntington Wocdman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., 

el. Circle 7-5329 


New Yore | 


INSTITUTE, 
APPLIED MUSIC. 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean | 


New York | 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA—MUSIC—DANC 
Not operated for Seca Courses 
Catalogue on request, Dept. C I. Seattle, Wash. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Helen De Witt Jacobs 
Esther Johnsson 
Norman C. Johnston 
Meyer Kanewsky 
Arpad Kormendy 
Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
ar sage 5 training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Soot ‘ein; A. Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. Classes in Theory, composition, 
ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department 
for beginners. Sumuzn Covurszs. Send for Cosclogue. 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 














MU PHI EPSILON , 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave.. Minneapolis 


National President: 


NationaL Cius House anp 
HEADQUARTERS 
West 75TH —, New Yor 
Telephone 8Us. 17-9880 
Home Environment a Masic Students 
Na M. Werpenorr, Mer. 





AUGUSTO BEUF 


Leading Baritone 





CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 
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The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musicat Courter. 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited peri 











Musicat Covers, 113 West S7th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Covnrer for one year 
and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 


6 months $2.50. 


Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 
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Ghe Cieteland Justitute of (usic 


FALL. TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER, 5 


end for Catalogue Outlining Courses and Fee. 
BERYL RUBINS IN, Director, 2605 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR —— 


For Information and Catalogue, address the 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. ACademy 2-3860 














Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, Theory, Composition, and Public 
Schoo: Music, ieading to the degree 
eo: Mus. B.. ana all the advantages ot 
Liberal Arts College. {uition Reason- 

le. rite for catalog. 
Carl J. 


Waterman, Mus. D., Dean 





(Registration Now Open) 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 





Foun 
R YEAR COURSES in ALL ‘BRANCHES = MUSIC 


FOU: 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — HER’S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. Dormitories. Complete and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


(incinnati Conservatory Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Director of Music 
Fall Term Opens September 12 Registration September 8, 9, 10 
Cc. M. Middleton, Highland and Oak St., Cincinnati, 





For catalogue address: Registrar, Ave. Ohio 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for the training of Super- 
visors of Music in Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation. Catalogue sent on request. 











120 Claremont 
Avenue 


New York City 
FRANK 
DAMROSCH 


Dean 

















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 397 St., New Yorn 
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SIMON BUCHAROFF, 
“ : ; i OP eee eae ’ : f ae ¢ composer, pianist and teacher, and Mrs. Bucharoff (right) visitine the Berkshires at 
MR. AND MRS. HALL CLOVIS (ELEAN OR STEELE) AND MME, SCHOEN- the summer residence of Adele Epstein, oon hited ‘Mr, eeB onde will pexctein 
nets es 4) . : ; teaching at his New York studio on September 15 ‘ 
on the promenade at Bad Gastein. Mr. and Mrs. Clovis will sail for New York Septem- 
ber 17 on the SS. Europa. 


et ARRY AUGUSTA COTTLOW AND SOME OF HER PETS. 

KONONO} ITCH, In the accompanying photographs she is shown with her collie dog, Lindy, and also with 
teacher of violin, returned to two fox puppies who were fostered by Kiki, the cat. The puppies were born on the fox 
New 3 ork after a_ three ranch owned by Miss Cottlow’s husband, Edgar A. Gerst, near Tivoli, N. Y 
weeks’ vacation. Mr. Kon- : 
onovitch will resume his 
studio activities early in 

September. 


AMY ELLERMAN 
was contralto soloist in the recent per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's Elijah by 
the Washington Heights Choral Society 
at George Washington Stadium, New 
York City. Reinald Werrenrath ts con- 
ductor of the society and took the title 
role. The concert was one in the series 
which the New York Orchestra (under 
Modest Altschuler), has presented this 
summer. 


DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
arrives in Hamburg by plane from 
Frankfort. 


MR. AND MRS. RICHARD CROOKS 

sailed for Europe on the SS. Bremen 

for a holiday prior to Mr. Crooks’ début 

MARY WIGMAN, this coming season with the Metropoli- 

following an arduous season, is vaca- tan Opera Company. (Robert Cicero 
tioning in the Alps photo.) 


BETH LACKEY AND ROBERT 
BARRON 
married on August 24 in New 
York. Miss Lackey, formerly assistant 
to Louis Persinger, was guardian and 
teacher of Ruggerio and Giorgio Ricci 
for five years. This year she trained 
and entered five Gold Medal Winners in 
the violin contests of the New York Mu- 
sic Week Associations. Among other 
prises won by her pupils was a silver cup 
awarded to a trio under her tutelage. 
Miss Lackey and Mr. Barron are mak- 
ing their home in New York, where PIERRE LUBOSHUTZ, JOSEPH LITTAU. 
Mr. Barron practices law. His wife pianist, and his wife returned to America conductor of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra, listening to the argument of Bi 
continues her teaching career. (Photo on the SS. Champlain after a holiday in Laberge, concert manager. They are sitting in the garden of the .Littau summer home 
by Pat Candido, Mirror.) France. ; at Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 7 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 


Re-engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company for His 
Eleventh Consecutive Season 





